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Associate and Special Group Meetings 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 


Meeting: April 25, 2:00-5:30 P.M. 
Ambassador Hotel, 22 Glub 
Subject: What a Changing Population Age 
is Doing to Disease =< 
Consultation, literature, exhibit at booth 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Meetings: April 25, 2-2:30 P.M., Chelsea Hotel, Room D 
“Some Quaker Approaches & Techniques in Securing 
Job Opportunities for Members of Minority Groups” 

April 27, 2-2:30 P.M., Chelsea Hotel, Room D 
"Self-Help -Housing—a Product and a Process in 
Social Welfare" 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Headquarters: Hotel Dennis 
Luncheon Meeting: Tuesday, Hotel Madison 
Subject: ‘Rehabilitation: A Vital Function of Red Cross 
: Disaster Services" : 
Morning Sessions: Tuesday, and Thursday, 
11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M., Hotel Dennis 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC.—United States and Canada 


April 25, 4 P.M. Open Forum, Ambassador Hotel, Room 125 
Big Brother work and related social problems 
April 27, 2 P.M.—Discussion, Auditorium, Room 17 
The Problem Boy and Vocational Guidance 
Russell J. Fornwalt, Vocational Counselor, Big Brother 
Movement, Greater New York 
7:00 P.M.—Public Dinner Meeting, Ritz Carlton 
Speaker: Raymond M. Hilliard, Commissioner of 
Welfare, New York City 
Exhibit and Consultations at Booth 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Annual Conference Meetings: 
April 25 and 27, 9:15-10:45; 11:15-12:45; 2-3:30; 4-5:30 
Open Dinner ‘Meeting: 7:00 P.M., April 25. 
Publications, case record exhibit and consultation service, 
Booth C-5 in Auditorium 
Headquarters: Ritz Carlton Hotel 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Meetings: April 25 and 27, Hotel Dennis 

April 23, 4:00-5:30 P.M., Vesper Service and Reception, 
Central Methodist Church (open to all) 

Consultation service, exhibit at booth 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS OF AMERICA (Inc.) 


Headquarters, Ritz Carlton Hotel 

Booth at Auditorium and consultation service on Commu- 
nity Chests, Community Welfare Councils, Social 
Service Exchanges, Citizen Participation, Information 
and Referral Centers 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Consultation and Publications—Booth C6-C7, Auditorium 

Headquarters, Hotel Ambassador 

Meetings: April 25, 11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M.; 2-3:30 P.M.; 
April 27, 9:15-10:45 A.M.; 2-3:30 P.M. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC. 


Meeting April 25, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Room 3 
"Minimum Service Objectives for Goodwill Industries 
in Medium-Sized Cities" 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK— 
U. S. COMMITTEE 
Meetings April 25 and 27 on "Principles Basic to Social 
Work in Different National and International Set- 
tings’ and ‘Technical Assistance in Social Welfare to 
Under-developed Areas" 
Literature and information about membership at booth 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Tuesday, April 25, Dinner Meeting, Hotel Jefferson 
Subject: ‘Schoo! Children Nobody Knows—The Truant, 
The School Leaver, The Migrant Child" 
Speakers: Charlott Carr, Warren K. Layton, 
H. L. Mitchell 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
Session: April 25, 4:00 P.M. 
The Settlement Dynamic 
Consultation at Booth, April 23-28 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Consultation and Exhibits at booth . 

Tuesday, April 25, 9:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M., Joint session 
with National Committee on Sheltered Workshops and 
the Homebound 

Thursday, April 27, 11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M., 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Forum on Sheltered Employment 

Publications: pamphlets, reprints, Crippled Child Magazine 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Tuesday, April 25, 11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M., Solarium Room, 
Jefferson Hotel 
Subject: Infertility and the Adoptive Process 
Speakers: Milton S. Godfried, M.D., of Yale University 
and Miss Verne Weed of the Connecticut Children's 
. Aid Society 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Headquarters, Hotel Madison 
Delegate Conference, April 20-27 
Public Meetings: April 25, Auditorium, Room A, 2 P.M. 
"Relating the Findings of the Protestant Church Con- 
ference on Child Welfare to Salvation Army 
Services” 
April 27, Auditorium, Room A, 9:15 A.M. 
"The Spirit and Substance of Social Welfare in 1950" 
Exhibit, Literature and consultation service 
at Booth in Auditorium 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Presentation of THE SURVEY AWARD 


Monday Evening, April 24, 8:30 P.M., G i 
Exhfbit aboBecth 2g 0) Saal eSenera ctor 


77th National Conference of Social Work 
Atlantic City, New Jersey — April 23-28, 1950 
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“Their Pension Checks Come Regularly” 


7or more than 37 years, the working 
ays and the future of Bell Tele- 
hone employees have been made 
ore secure by a complete Benefit 
nd Pension Plan. The Company 
says the cost. 


Long, long ago — before there 
vas any thought of social security or 
f pensions by most companies — the 
3ell System Companies started a 
3enefit and Pension Plan for their 
‘mployees. 

The Plan is much more than a 
yension plan. It is a well-rounded, 
nancially sound program to assist 


employees in meeting the emergencies 
of Sickness, Accident, Disability, and 
Death, as well as retirement. 


It is designed to give help of differ- 
ent kinds and on different occasions 
when Bell System men and women — 
the younger as well as the older — 
may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved — Impor- 
tant improvements have been made 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. ‘Twice in the last four 
years the minimum pensions have 
been increased. Just last November 
the minimum pension was raised to 
$100 a month, including social 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


security, at age 65 for employees with 
twenty years’ service. Many em- 
ployees get pensions of substantially 
more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Em- 
ployees — All of this is in the interest 
of the public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because, for you to have good 
service, the Telephone Company 
must have good people to give it to 
you. 


This Benefit and Pension Plan is 
part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies’ responsibility as good em- 
ployers and good citizens in every 
community in which they operate. 


Letters from Survey Readers 


Forward-Backward-looking 


Dr. Haven Emerson’s article [“Growing 
Pains of Public Health”] in your December 
issue shows that a man can be forward. 
looking in one field—local public health 
units; and backward-looking in another— 
national medical care. In the latter, he would 
seem more at home in the standpat Amer- 
ican Medical Association than in the socially 
aware American Public Health Association. 
Judging from articles and editorials in the 
American Journal of Public Health, his 
views on medical care do not represent 
those of the majority in the American 
Public Health Association. 

L. A. Exprince, Jr. 
Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


Dissent 


The article by Dr. Haven Emerson 
“The Growing Pains of Public Health,” 
(December) was largely devoted to a 
disparagement of the role of medical 
care in public health, and a rather strong 
suggestion that those interested in the or- 
ganized provision of personal medical serv- 
ices might seek other professional afflia- 
tions than the American Public Health 
Association. 

Those of us who are devoting our pro- 
fessional work in public health to the 
medical care field, as well as scores of 
public health workers in the more tra- 
ditional areas of preventive medicine, take 
exception to Dr. Emerson’s highly personal 
approach. We feel that it represents neither 
a proper scientific appraisal of the current 
public health problem nor does it reflect 
the points of view of a substantial propor- 
tion of members of the American Public 
Health Association. 

May I state that The Survey has proved 
to be an invaluable source of information 
for many of us in the public health field. 

E. RicHarp WEINERMAN, M.D. 
Visiting Associate Professor of Medical 
Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Another View 


In a real sense, the “pure” health for 
which Doctor Emerson argues is no longer 
detectable on the current health scene. In 
the proper operation of programs involv- 
ing the “basic six” public health services, 
medical care has been shown to be es- 
sential. An effective program in com- 
municable disease control or maternal and 
child health must be concerned with the 
problems of both diagnosis and treatment. 
The newer programs in which most pro- 
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gressive health departments are involved, 
such as crippled children’s services, cancer 
control, hospital construction, and the like, 
have further erased the artificial distinc- 
tion that was once drawn between the 
functions of the health department, or of 
other competent agencies, on the one hand, 
and of the practitioner of medicine or of 
the hospital, on the other. They are now 
seen as functions that are increasingly in- 
terdependent. 


Furthermore, many health departments 
are deeply involved in general medical 
care services for which the community has 
assumed responsibility. A recent APHA 
study reported that over 80 percent of all 
local health departments provided treat- 
ment to patients with specific “public 
health” diseases, and that over 20 percent 
provided medical services to the chronical- 
ly ill or to indigent patients. The experi- 
ence of the Maryland Medical Care Pro- 
gram and the activities elsewhere testify 
to the advantages of health department 
leadership in the public medical care re- 
sponsibilities of the community. 


It is difficult to comment on Doctor 
Emerson’s suggestion that those concerned 
with research or administration in organ- 
ized medical services have no place in 
the APHA. Among the 700 members of 
the new Section on Medical Care are some 
of the nation’s most respected leaders both 
in the traditional and the newer aspects 
of public health. I feel certain that such 
ungenerous characterizations of Section 
members as “political and professional op- 
portunists . . . great mass of newcomers 

enthusiasts for disease as a public 
concern .. .” express neither the consensus 
of workers in the field of public health nor 
of the Association that represents them. 
Epwarp S. Rocrrs, M.D. 
Chairman, Section on Medical Care 
American Public Health Association 


That Word 


In the January Survey Francis J. Oppen- 
heimer pens some dyslogistic words on the 
subject of “tolerance.” At the same time 
he takes some pot shots at the “semanti- 
cists.” Admitted that the word “tolerance” 
often carries the same suspicions with it 
that are carried by the word “charity.” 
Need we therefore look for some other 
magical word or words to take their 
place? Tolerance is an especially valuable 
concept when it is used in the manner 
of the engineer, the chemist, or the phar- 
macologist. The automotive engineer de- 
signs many surfaces to have certain toler- 


ance limits. Any given drug may kill 
or cure you depending on your tolerajf 
for it and the dose you take. All | 
is tolerance for practical purposes.  ||f 

I diagnose Mr. Oppenheimer’s diffic} 


as a case of “dementia polaris.” Tolera 
and intolerance are polar words, like | 

When Mr. Oppenheimer says “Love 4 
understanding of our brother must repl 
whimsy, but whimsy without a wham, 
love enough? Is understanding enougi§ 
silly. 

If Mr. Oppenheimer wants to repli 
vocabulary with some others, that is ji 
privilege. It is all to the good that \ 
insights as to their relative value for so 

TI 
be so rough with the “semanticists.” T | 
lit the torch. Joun J. Kess } 
Society For General Semantics | 
of Francis J. Oppenheimer among the corp 
tributors to your January issue, for 
learned and subtle writer appears in priif 
nowadays too seldom. 
may paraphrase) tolerance is but an aspe 
of intolerance, and is not only withow 


and hate, wet and dry, up and down. |i 
tolerance ”” he is full of semag} 
Questions such as these are = 
one highly abstract word from his magi. 
sees the need to use words with grea ff 
ing social problems. But he need 
President St. Louis Chapter, Internatio 
It is pleasant to come upon the na i 
i} 
i} 
His thesis in this instance—that (if onl} 
salutary force but is indeed a danger- 


pondering; and The Survey adds to il 
many services by printing it. 
New York. 


Social Workers Get Old, Too 


There seems little doubt that all thi 
workers in the large industries will gq 
at retirement pensions of at least $100 
month; but what about the social worker 
from the settlements, the YMCA and 
YWCA, the Red Cross, the Scouts, and ss 
on? This work is essentially public i 
nature and deserving of public considera 
tion if the funds are anywhere available 

I have given half of my time withou 
compensation to public causes for the pas 
forty years. This has put me in “Who% 
Who,” but does not promise me a pensior 
such as might have been mine if I had 
spent my life making automobiles. 

This seems to be the strategic time tc 
get consideration for social service, if fund: 
permit. Henry S. Curt 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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\mong Ourselves 


‘THE BRONZE PLAQUE representing 
2 annual Survey Award will be presented 
ring the National Conference of Social 
ork at Atlantic City at the general session 
| Monday evening, April 24. Leonard W. 
1yoO, general director of the Association 

the Aid of Crippled Children, New 
rk, the chairman of the award commit- 
, is,to make the presentation. 


\Nominations for the award were received 
ym every section of the United States. 
juny, of course, named persons of fame 
d eminent position. There were, how- 
=r, a gratifying number of persons only 
jally known, whose accomplishments were 
\Giciently appreciated for their friends to 
‘commend them for national attention. 
jie mames of all nominees have been 
{ced alphabetically on the ballot on which 
}: committee members will indicate their 
rice. 

Mrs. E. M. Siegler, Cornwall, N. Y., 
ote as follows: “If a newspaper may be 
sible for the award, I would like to 
ninate the New York Herald Tribune 
its youth forums. Surely that represents 
laginative and constructive contribution 
~social work’ on a worldwide scale.” 
iThe award was intended, of course, for 
jlividuals, but The Survey gladly pub- 
ies this appreciation of the Herald Trib- 
2. Neither are members of The Survey's 
n family eligible to receive the award, 
4: it is noted here with satisfaction that 
jminations were received for Fred K. 
pehler and Shelby M. Harrison of the 
ard of directors, and Helen Hall (Mrs. 
il Kellogg). Winner of the award last 
x was Arthur J. Altmeyer, United States 
missioner for Social Security. 


\VERNON STONE, in the November 
‘vey, reported on “The German Baby 
yp Left by Negro GI’s.” Now comes 
rd that one of these babies has made 
od. Life on March 20 saluted Carola 
feller, 2%, scene-stealing little black 
rel in a new German movie. 


R. HOWARD A. RUSK — who, 
ng other things, was first winner of 
| Survey Award—told in The New York 
mes, March 5, of the death the preceding 
ek of John Crown. 
This will be news when called to the 
sntion of Survey readers, because Dr. 
Sk mentioned the name in his article, 
. . but the Spirit Giveth Life” (April, 
9.) John Crown was a paraplegic war 
eran and Dr. Rusk’s article quoted a 
morable letter that he had written, con- 
ding with the words: 
4s long as our individual morals remain 
a low ebb, so will be the world. Until 
h of us stops “hogging the road” with 
car, stops fighting over the seat on the 
, stops arguing over who is going to 
the grass, there will be no peace in 
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to Labor Articles, 


the world. If man wishes peace again, he 
must return to the great Commandment, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself for the love 
of God.” 

In his comment Dr. Rusk quoted the 
letter again, and added: “In this era of 
precocious technology, hydrogen bombs, 
guided missiles, and all the additions to the 
horrors of war that have caused an epi- 
demic of anxiety and tension throughout 
the world, this pain-wracked boy’s prescrip- 
tion for peace among men merits thought- 
ful re-reading.” 
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Public Affairs Information Service, Quarterly 


THE SURVEY RECEIVED recently 
Vol. 1, No. 1 of English Illustrated, a tab- 
loid published by the University of London 
Press for girls and boys of other lands, 
particularly those trying to learn to speak 
English. This particular copy of a new, 
attractive medium of understanding is the 
Scandinavian Schools Edition, but the 
paper in its various editions is available 
“in every country in the world.” In text 
and pictures, it reports to its readers “the 
things which interest young people in 
England today.” 
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CLINICAL NOTES AND OVERTONES 


Adolescence 


Matchless young stallion, with your golden hair 


Blown in the wind—what moment will you stand, 


Let me at last, with hesitating prayer, 


Come close? I have no bridle in my hand.... 


Regression 


Acceptance 


We are so much alone, sufficient, whole, 


Each in his small Eternity... . 


Yet, from the dear far place that is your soul 


You stretch your hands to me. 


Fold the surrendering arms, 
Bow the submissive head 


=== 


ea 


To the bent knees. ... No one harms 


The dead. 


Hostility Rejection \) 
Here is a quiet house I am dust on your lips, 


Where in this silent room Ash on your mouth.... 


One sews incessantly, What blight has come on me, 


One weaves upon a loom, To make such drouth.... 


And one, lifting up slow thin hands 
Fastens a carven box about 

With iron bands. ... 

This is a house of Love 

But who within this room 

Shall wear the shroud? 


I who had green pastures in me, 
Beside still waters running deep... . 
I who had once your heart’s abundance— 


I, who once had your soul to keep! 


And the long winding sheet Masochism 

And carven box—for whom? Now I am safe in Paradise i| 

I miss the terror of the Tree. | 

Penctation My hands go seeking nails to pierce them, | 
Now they are free... . 


How odd, to be in agony 
Of which no life is born... . 


How strange, producing only death, 
To be so torn! 


| 
Mary W. Housma | 
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Labor Department Sees Need, but 
Solution, says Commissioner, 


Is Yet To Be Found 


EWAN CLAGUE 


International News 


[= ARE CERTAIN FAIRLY WELL DEFINED STAGES IN THE 
life of a man which have vital bearing upon our 
‘onomic problems today. 

On the physiological side, according to the medical pro- 
ssion, the process of aging begins at birth. The powers 
id abilities of the individual in various respects emerge, 
irst into full flower, reach their peak, decline gradually, 
entually become quiescent or disappear. 

But not all of one’s powers develop and decline on the 
me schedule or at the same point in life. The peak of 
aysical perfection for the 100-yard dash (speed) is 
ached in the early twenties; but for the marathon run- 
sr (endurance) it may be in the early thirties. For 
savy physical work in industry, the peak may come in 
e late twenties; but for an occupation requiring skill 
1d judgment, it may be as far along in life as the early 
ties. The individual human being, the sum total of 
| these unfolding qualities, changes gradually from day 
day and year to year all the way from birth to death. 
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Commissioner Clague testifying before a congressional committee 


Nevertheless, there are certain nodal points at which 
widespread changes occur in comparatively short periods 
of time. Such points are the onset of puberty, for ex- 
ample, or of the menopause in later life. Likewise we 
know that on the economic side certain occupations are 
geared to the speed and strength of youth, others capi- 
talize on the wisdom and experience of age. 

For the purposes of economic discussion, I think we 
may divide the worker into three distinct periods: (a) 
the prime working life, from the date of entrance into 
the labor market, in the late teens or early twenties, until 
full maturity in the middle forties; (b) the second work- 
ing life, covering the period from the middle forties, say 
45, until the middle sixties; and (c) the period of re- 
tirement, from approximately 65 until the end of life. 

It should be clear to everyone that the age limits of 
these three periods are quite flexible. Age 65 has be- 
come known as the typical age of retirement during the 
past fifteen years, perhaps largely because the Federal 
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After Forty-Five 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance system chose this age 
for administrative purposes. Even before that, the state 
public assistance agencies had generally chosen 65 as the 
point at which they would grant old age assistance in 
case of need. 

The doctors, of course, have pointed out that 65 is 
not the same to all people. Some individuals are older at 
55 than others at 75. Some die of old age in their fifties, 
others live on into the eighties. Furthermore, even at 65 
many people do not in fact choose to retire, even though 
society may prescribe retirement for them. In the year 
1900, approximately 3,000,000 persons, or only about 4 
percent of the total population of the United States, were 
in the age group 65 years and over, and among the men 
in this age group, two thirds were active in the labor force. 
There was a very small old age retirement and depen- 
dency problem in this country in 1900. By 1940, how- 
ever, the proportion of men over 65 actually in the labor 
force had fallen to 43 percent. During the peak of war 
activity, the proportion rose to 50 percent as older people 
stayed on in the labor force or returned to work after 
retirement. 

However, by the year 1949 the ratio had dropped 
again to about 46 percent, and the long run trend is 
clearly downward. At present about 11,500,000 men and 
women—about one in 13—are 65 years old or older; of 
these, roughly three million are actually in the labor force, 
working or seeking work. 

The older workers—those of retirement age—therefore 
exhibit two clear and pronounced trends: first, a steady 
increase in numbers as well as in their own proportion 
to total population; second, a persistent decline in the per- 
centage of these who can expect to work and earn a living 
in their later life. The combination of these trends is 
giving us our developing social security problems of old 
age insurance, assistance, pensions, and medical care. 


al OWEVER, IT IS TO THE NEXT LOWER AGE GRouP THAT | 
wish to direct your attention. 

This is the group in the second working life—the 
“nearly old,” “the fully mature.” This is the age group 
to which many of us now belong, and it is a group that 
in decades to come may have more serious problems even 
than the definitely aged. 

Fifty years ago, in 1900, this mature group numbered 
10,500,000, about 14 percent of the total population. Now 
in 1950, it has risen to 31,000,000—almost 21 percent. in 
coming decades, moreover, assuming a continuation of 
long term population trends, this group, as well as the 
aged, are likely to constitute an even greater part of the 
total. This group is growing, we see, both in numbers 
and in influence. 

Their problems necessarily are receiving increasing 
public attention. What are these problems? The sta- 
tistics of today indicate that the earnings of this group 
tend to be as high as, even higher than, other age groups 
in the labor force. Many of them are far up the eco- 
nomic ladder—at the peak of their profession— leading 
businessmen, labor leaders, skilled tradesmen, and so on. 
The unemployment data of the moment indicate that the 
vast majority of them are at work, and that their un- 
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employment rates are not greatly different from those 
other adult groups. i 
Our answer is that the problems of this group are || 
the process of unfolding. They are still no larger on til} 
horizon than a cloud the size of a man’s hand. B 
present trends in our economy are surely and not tdjj 
slowly bringing this situation to a head. Hl 
A job is a working relationship between an individul}} 
with certain capacities and work which is being don) 
An occupation might be described as a series of jobs ig) 
volving the same general kind of capacity on the part 
the individual. Throughout his working life the 14} 
dividual worker from time to time shifts jobs and evq 
his occupation, sometimes in response to outside forces, sud} 
as when he is laid off, or sometimes in response to oppa 
tunities, as when he gets a better job. Ideally, the successfi 
working career is one which begins at the bottom of th 
ladder in youth, which is Sverre: by moderately fr} 
quent job changes in the early years as the youngstd 
moves up to better things, which leads to skill and succe} | 
in the prime of life, shifting in the later working years q | 
a job capitalizing on one’s wisdom and experience any 
finally, eventuating in voluntary retirement with an adil} 
quate annuity late in life. | 
In actual practice, of course, our industrial system dos 
not typically produce this successful climb to capac 
heights and economic success. On the average, in fac} 
things tend in the other direction. There are hundred}, 
of occupations fitted to the capacities of a man or womal 
in the prime of life, but which are not geared at all ill 
the declining years. The baseball player usually hg 
finished his career completely by the late thirties. Them} 
are the airline pilots who have passed the peak of theif 
occupational skill by the early forties. When cl 
| 
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is made for all the occupations requiring speed and stro 
physique, it is evident that there are probably millions qf} 
workers who find themselves in their prime holding a jaf : 
for which they will become progressively less suited ¢ 
they advance in years. 

There are many occupations, on the other hand, i 
which an individual can develop throughout life. Il 
many of the professions, such as law, medicine, teachin; 
or in the ministry, it is widely assumed that skill co 
tinues to increase even up to extreme old age. Many re 1 


cent studies, however, particularly in psychology an 
psychiatry, would seem to indicate that this theory 

sometimes unrealistic. It certainly is clear that not al 
men and women in the professions improve uniform 
as long as they practice. 


where do we stand? As I see it, the broad facts are sult 
stantially these. Millions of workers enter occupatio | 
in youth which will serve their economic well -being ut | 
til about the forties or early fifties. At that time t 
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worker may be faced with unemployment and the nece 
sity of making a new connection to provide a means ¢ 
livelihood for the next twenty years of his life. This trans 

tion to the second working life is being successfully aq| 
complished today by millions of American workers. it 
ee however, there are increasing difficulties fot 
them. | 


In the first place, rapid industrial change may mak 
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nany skills obsolete. New inventions, new processes, new 
aterials, and new methods of organization have always 
mee American industry. In themselves, changes 
ue to these factors are not new. But the rate of change 
aay be increasing, and this rate may be especially high 
2 the next decade or two. ach 

| This is due in part to our recent history. In the 1930’s 
lere were almost ten years of economic stagnation, with 
pevitable slowing down in industrial change. In the 
40's, by contrast, there were many spectacular develop- 
ents forced by the war which were not incorporated 
ee the peacetime economy. Atomic energy, for ex- 


. . 5 
mple, is not yet incorporated to any appreciable extent 


jito peacetime production. On the other hand, it seems 
jurly likely that the next few decades will constitute a 
jeriod in which many of these developments will come 
jiarply to life. This means new industries, new tech- 
tiques of production and new occupations, with a corre- 
ponding decline in older industries and occupations. 

| The plight of the older workers in our economy stems 
yom these industrial changes or, at least, is accentuated 
y them. 

| In an old, long established industry you normally find 
siderable numbers of 
lder people who have 
jrown up with the indus- 
vy and prospered with it in 
fie past. As it levels off 
jad as it becomes more and 


vorkers are not brought in, 
jt least in the normal pro- 
jortions, and gradually the 
ork force becomes ex- 
yemely old. Not only does 
jis hasten the decline of 
he industry, but finally it 
jssuts in unemployment for 
ge numbers of these older workers who do not know 
ay other occupation. 

_A striking example of this may be found in the anthra- 
te coal industry, in which nearly 20 percent of the work 
orce in 1946 was between 55 and 65 years of age. Even 
1 the expanding automobile industry there are a large 
umber of workers in their fifties and early sixties. These 
re the young men who entered the industry in the period 
f£ its early expansion in the 1920’s. Other young men 
lave been recruited in the 1940’s, and they are concerned 
bout this large mass of older workers who stand ahead 
f them in seniority and position. The recent flourishing 
f the industrial pension movement will not be under- 
‘ood unless these facts are taken into account. 

Faced with prospects of industrial change and occupa- 
onal obsolescence, these older workers undoubtedly will 
hake every effort to retain their position, Within the 
nions they press for rigid seniority provisions in order 
> insure that in any lay-offs and changes they will retain 
yeir status. Sometimes it is provided, as on the railroads, 
yat the skilled man steps down to a less skilled position 
nd pushes out the younger person who is on the way up. 
Tarious companies, faced with the aging of their long 
ime workers, have devised methods of shifting these men 
nd women to less demanding occupations. Much more 
eeds to be known about companies that have achieved a 
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—Employment for the “near-old” has been on 
the mind of this author and in the range of his 
professional activity for a long time. No one 
in this country could discuss it with more in- 
formed comprehension. Before becoming head 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, he was for six 
years director of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Commissioner Clague is due to become 
president of the National Conference of Social 
W ork this month at Atlantic City. 


successful solution of this problem. Unions have some- 
times made special arrangements for lowering work 
standards on behalf of older members who cannot do 
a full day’s work. So long, in fact, as the older person 
maintains contact with a successful corporation or an 
effective trade union, he or she may come out all right. 


Byrn THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE IS LESS ROSY. ONCE 
these older workers lose their jobs, they find increasingly 
serious barriers to reemployment. For one thing, the 
other firms in the industry have enough older people of 
their own; they want the replacements to come in at the 
bottom of the age ladder. In new industries with expand- 
ing techniques there is likely to be a demand for young 
people who are flexible enough to keep ahead of the 
rapidly changing jobs. 

The development of industrial pension plans has loaded 
an added handicap onto the older worker seeking a job. 
And so far, the benefits of old age insurance have not 
been adequate for average retirement needs. 

There is another result which may eventually flow from 
increasing employment among older workers, namely, a 
drive for a lowered retire- 
ment age. If there is in an 
industry a large group of 
older workers, whose _pro- 
ductivity is declining, there 
will be obviously a strong 
incentive on the part of both 
management and the young 
workers to push them into 
early retirement. Other 
olsters already unemployed 
will constitute a second pres- 
sure in favor of some sort 
of retirement. As a conse- 
quence, there will be almost 
inexorable pressure for a lowering of the retirement age 
—62, to 60, to 58, or even to 55 or younger—in individual 
industry pension plans as well as in the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance system. 

My thesis here is that the problem of the workers in 
the age group 45 to 65 is essentially one of employment 
and not of retirement. Yet it will become a problem of 
retirement, if any large amount of unemployment de- 
velops among this group. The question is whether, de- 
spite the rapidity of industrial change and the obsolescence 
of occupations, there is any likelihood of greatly improv- 
ing the employment prospects for them. It seems to me 
that something can be done about this, that steps can 
be taken which will provide jobs for the bulk of these 
older workers who want them. 

What are some of these steps? In the first place, many 
industrial workers obviously will have to change jobs and 
occupations at some time in their forties or early fifties. 
I mean a major change, a change which will prevent the 
worker from struggling to keep up the pace of an occupa- 
tion which is far beyond his capacity, a change to a new 
occupation which would be suitable to his years present 
and ahead. Quite clearly, such shifts now take place in 
some firms and industries. They could be widely ex- 
tended. 

Much more knowledge is needed about the rate of de- 
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cline in productivity and working capacity in the older 
years, particularly in occupations suitable to these years. 
Studies in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for example, 
show that workers in these older age groups had fewer 
accidents on the job, had less absenteeism, and took less 
time out for medical care. There is no doubt that occu- 
pations exist and could be created which would provide 
suitable job opportunities for these older people. But we 
should not delude ourselves. In general, many of these 
workers are made obsolete before their time because of 
their failure to find a suitable new job or occupation. 

Second, the necessary retraining will have to be under- 
taken, in part at least, at the expense of the community. 
An employer may be able and willing to retrain his own 
long time workers, but he is unlikely to want to stand the 
expenses of trying to train a “new” worker who is 50 
years old. The government now participates in the train- 
ing of apprentices in the younger ages, for example, 
through the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the Department 
of Labor. The nation has recently had a conspicuous 
example in the federal law which provided for the train- 
ing of ex-servicemen from the war. We considered it 
worthwhile to provide an opportunity for these young 
men and women to make the best of their abilities and 
we paid the cost of it. 

Third, a considerable amount of skill and organiza- 
tion will be needed for a major retraining program. Obvi- 
ously the schools have an interest in this. Schools have 
long engaged in adult education, but they are not now 
equipped to do a large scale job of the kind I am describ- 
ing. It will take altogether special teaching methods 
and special classes to deal with the kinds of people men- 
tioned here. The United States Employment Service 
and the affliated state services also could serve in such a 
program. The displaced worker first goes to the local 
employment office in his search for a job. It is here that 
he should get the counseling service which will help him 
obtain reemployment. A lot of effort, and rightly, in the 
Employment Service has been put on the placement of 
youths. There is need for equal emphasis on the place- 
ment of oldsters. 

In the fourth place, there is need for much more in- 
formation. We do not know the rate at which produc- 
tivity declines. We know little about successful adapta- 
tion of workers to jobs within individual concerns. We 
have less knowledge than we need about the physiology 
of approaching old age, even though the medical pro- 
fession has discovered a good deal. Especially, we know 
too little by far concerning the changing psychological 
factors in the individual. It seems clear that at best 
some of the unemployment of physically able older 
workers is due to their mental outlook, their habits, and 
the state of their emotions. 

On a community basis today, such a program is not 
even in existence. Perhaps it does not need to be sketched 
out in great detail. There may be many Americans, in- 
deed, who doubt the necessity for it. It is not so urgent, 
admittedly, as to be a “must” for execution right now. 
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MORE AND MORE OLDER PEOPLE 
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Total population has about doubled since 1900. 

But there are three times as many now between 45 and 
65, and nearly four times as many above 65. And look 
how these groups shoot up in the projected years 1960- |} 
70-80. | 


Data from the United States Bureau of the Census and jf 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. ! 


On the other hand, my own judgment is that the pr 
lem will develop with unpleasant rapidity. Any kind|| 
severe economic readjustment in the 1950’s (and I am i 
talking about a great depression as in the 1930's) w 
suddenly highlight the need. At this stage of our @ 
velopment a most important first step faces us as a chif 
lenge—that we should do some of the basic research whi 
will acquaint the nation with the nature of the proble 
and also provide specific possible solutions. 


\fter 65—What About an Income? 


Pensions—current storm center of strikes, collective bargaining, con- 


gressional debate—are both private enterprise and public program. 


WILLIAM HABER 


Sa 7,000,000 AMERICAN WORKERS ARE SAID TO BE 
“covered” by private and collective bargaining re- 
ment schemes. This figure is not fool proof, but is 
iciently accurate to indicate that these private and 
n-sponsored plans have grown rapidly. In 1940, for 
nple, only about 500,000 workers were included under 
1 pension programs. In less than a decade—in fact, 
ely since 1946—social security through collective bar- 
ing has become a crusade, a “social movement.” 
it least two costly strikes have been waged around this 
e. The steel workers, whose average age is 42, re- 
ned on strike from early October to December 1949 
win retirement benefits which the “average” steel 
Aer will not receive for twenty-three years yet ahead. 
Ford agreement avoided a strike, but the workers 
chrysler were not so fortunate. That strike is in its 
th week at this writing, and the chief issues concern 
pension problem. The recently concluded coal strike, 
} of the most stubborn in the history of that dark 
fistry, involved several complicated problems, but the 
m “welfare fund,” its size and administration was an 
fortant issue. 
the drive for pensions merely another device for 
hessions at a time when the wage argument appeared 
he less potent? Or is it inspired by a deeply felt in- 
jrity? And, if this is so, how “good” are these pensions 
by to be? Will they be paid when due? Can we rely 
la them as a major provision for retirement? What 
their economic and social shortcomings? What con- 
hences are likely to result from their adoption? How 
lthese private collective bargaining plans to be geared 
| the public social security system? In short, does this 
{lopment represent sound social security? 
Jany critics and commentators on the current economic 
te are disturbed about “our obsession with security.” 
rly, we have become more security-minded than ever 
re. But the explanation is also clear. Ten years of 
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\-A professor of economics at the University of 
Michigan, William Haber also has held many 
\ublic posts, both in his own state and in Wash- 
lagton. At present, he is chairman of the 
Vederal Advisory Council on Employment Secur- 
ty and consultant to the Secretary of Labor. Sur- 
ley readers will recall Professor Haber’s earlier 
Irticles for this magazine, notably “Quieting the 
\JInemployment Ghost” in October 1949. 

His present article continues Ewan Clague’s 
liscussion of older workers and their problems. 
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virtually full employment have not been sufficient to erase 
the deep scar left by the 1930’s—the decade of anxiety. 
Fear of joblessness, of loss of savings, fear about the fu- 
ture, a high incidence of unemployment among the aged 
—these combined to make the average American, young 
or old, less secure about the economic outlook. Social 
security came to be the recognized method of shoring up 
that personal future. In this sense, the Social Security 
Act of 1935 represents a decided break with tradition. It 
was a bold step and it was taken only because the con- 
fidence of most Americans was so shaky. 

If one were inclined to dismiss this “anxiety psychosis” 
as an explanation of our present preoccupation with social 
security, the changing age distribution of the American 
people represents a more stubborn fact. During the past 
half century we have made more progress in increasing 
the life span of the average person than in the 2,000 
years preceding. This development has significant social 
and economic consequences. First, there has been a 
steady increase not only in the number of aged persons 
but also in their proportion in the total population. 


B URTHER, ONLY ABOUT HALF THE MEN AND ONE TENTH 
of the women over 65 support themselves. The proportion 
of the aged over sixty-five on a job has, in fact, been 
declining for some time. The wartime demand for 
manpower led to a considerable increase in the proportion 
of older people productively engaged, but their employ- 
ment has been declining again since 1945. The meaning 
of this is emphasized by the fact that men now 65 have 
an average of twelve years more to live and women about 
fourteen more years. 

How to support the aged is one of the most difficult 
economic problems of this and the next generation. Private 
savings are not a realistic solution. To purchase an an- 
nuity of $100 a month at 65 requires accumulated savings 
of nearly $15,000, a sum far above the average of this 
country’s wage earning population. A recent survey of 
consumer finances by the Federal Reserve Board shows 
that in 1949 the average savings of the skilled and semi- 
skilled worker in the United States was only $200. 

The rapid expansion in union-management pension 
plans followed the National Labor Relations Board ruling 
in the Inland Steel case (April 1948) that employers must 
engage in collective bargaining on the pension issue. It 
would be a gross error to assume that these private 
schemes will provide an effective substitute for the public 
social security program or correct its deficiencies. Even 
the proponents of these plans insist that our major 
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reliance must be the public scheme, as labor leaders have 
testified before congressional committees now considering 
proposals to revise the Social Security Act. 

Until more adequate provisions are enacted, however, 
collective bargaining retirement plans have served a very 
useful purpose. The controversy about them has focused 
public attention on the pension issue and particularly on 
the shortcomings of the present Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program. Insistence on a non-contributory 
plan, placing the entire costs on the company, has stirred 
management’s interest in the retirement problem. Inclu- 
sion of the social security benefit in the pension goal 
under collective bargaining, has given management a 
direct financial stake in improving the public scheme 
and particularly in increasing its benefit rates. 

The primary job of collective bargaining plans was to 
make retirement possible by providing a reasonably ade- 
quate monthly income. The average old age insurance 
benefit under the public scheme is only about $26 a 
month; even for the relatively highly paid automobile 
workers it is only $34. The union-management plans 
nearly trebled these figures. At whatever sacrifice of 
other desirable features, the union plans did succeed in 
overcoming the major deficiency of the public program. 

But can we also look upon them as a major source of 
old age security? Under some circumstances, they may 
provide a sound retirement program for all the workers 
in a particular firm, even for an entire industry. However, 
they have at least five substantial defects: 


1. Pension rights based on employment with a specific 
company may seriously limit the worker’s mobility. Free- 
dom to change jobs, to quit and try elsewhere is a major 
economic and personal right. It marks the modern 
worker’s escape from industrial peonage. Company pen- 
sion plans do not legally or physically restrict this right, 
but the penalty for exercising it—the loss of pension 
privileges—would be severe. 

American workers change jobs more often than is 
generally realized. According to the records of the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, the average worker 
has a new job about every three and a half years; he 
may have ten or twelve different jobs during his working 
life. Many workers shift from one industry to another; 
during 1944, for example, over 30 percent of the insured 
workers were employed in more than one industry. 
Under normal circumstances only a small percentage of 
the younger Ford workers, perhaps not more than 10 
percent, would still be employed there when eligible tor 
retirement at 65. Under most collective bargaining plans, 
a worker who quits to change jobs (or is fired for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, or permanently laid off because of a 
cut in the force) loses his accumulated pension rights. 

Obviously such provisions tend to limit mobility. In 
fact, many of the early retirement schemes were estab- 
lished primarily to reduce labor turnover. 


2. Private pension plans discourage the hiring of older 
workers. Even more serious than the increase in the 
number of older people in the population are the restric- 
tions on hiring which often prevail for the 45 to 65 age 
group. The new pension plans may increase these. Since 
workers under most of these plans do not carry past 
service rights with them, employers who hire older work- 
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ers assume a heavier future pension liability. Such wor) 
ers would have to be retired with higher pensions thai 
their service records with the last employer justified 4\ 
they would have to accept an inadequate pension. Jj 
one case, the employer’s costs go up, in the other th}} 
worker’s morale goes down. The solution may be niij 
to hire older workers at all, thus complicating an alreaq| 
serious problem. That would have both social and eq 
nomic repercussions. Pensions always are paid out . 
current production, to which older workers contributi} 
It has been estimated, for example, that in 1948 worked 
over 65 contributed more than $11,000,000,000 to 
national total. We can ill afford to lose this sum of good) 
and services. i! 
Rich as we are, as a nation, and richer though we shg 
be, there are limits to the amount we shall be willing jf 
set aside to support nonproductive older people. Cony 
pulsory retirement at 65 or younger, and restrictions 
part time work by pension recipients, both represey 
economic loss for the nation and the individual. Probabj 
fewer than a tenth of the retired workers voluntarily d 
on pension rolls. Failing health or lay-off rather tha! 
personal choice explain most retirements. The proble: 
today is to open up, not further restrict, employmemlf 
opportunities for older people. 
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3. Many pension plans are so unsound financially “aM 
the “security” they provide 1s questionable—in amou is 
and duration. This certainly is true for plans financed ‘l 
a so-called “pay as you go” basis. Whether the “promistlh 
to pay can be made good depends on factors not alwaith 
under the company’s control, including general businellh 
conditions, and the competitive and _ profits situatioll! 
Small business firms have a relatively high mortali4 
rate. For workers in such establishments the retiremei 
security may turn out to be a mirage. I 

The experience of the United Mine Workers’ welfa | 
plan shows the hazards involved in depending on 4 
funded plans for old age security. Under one plan in 
men’s clothing industry, the applicant who qualifies 
certified for benefits, but benefits are guaranteed for on} 
one year, to be renewed each year, if funds are availabll}} 
In another plan, in the women’s garment industry, th} 
application for retirement annuities is approved on} 
when the accumulated funds are adequate to pay benefij 
during the life of the applicant. If the funds are nf 
adequate, the application is rejected. 

One way of making a pension sure is to set up a full 
funded plan, with the necessary amount set aside i 
guarantee to the worker a specified annuity for the bal} 
ance of his life. Assuming the continued existence dj 
the company, this is relatively easy to do as far as fututll 
service credits are concerned. Younger workers, who il 
not qualify for twenty-five or thirty years, will have 
fund built up for them while they continue in employ 
ment. This is not true, however, for older workers, b H 
tween 55 and the retirement age. The accrued liabilitt 
for past service may represent a sum so large as to strail} 
the resources of even big and highly profitable corporé 
tions. There are few instances in which an adequate sur} 
can be set aside at one time for the purpose of fundin 
all past service credits. One suggestion is that the fundin} 
be spread over a decade or more. Another method, s q 
gested by the steel workers’ union, is merely to pal 
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annually the interest which such a fund would hai 
earned had one been set up. Such interest payments 1 
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ldition to payments for current service, the union esti- 
jttes, would meet benefit costs in one year. A fully 
faded retirement plan covering about one-third of the 
Land CIO membership is estimated to require in 
tess of a $15,000,000,000 reserve. To tie up so huge a 
jerve, making it unavailable for working capital or risk 
vestments almost certainly would have an adverse effect 
} the expansion of employment and productivity. 
\Nevertheless, the only satisfactory private plan which 
itkes future retirement secure is one which is fully 
jaded for past and for future service credits. In time, 
jiny plans will be partially or fully funded. For the 
sent such funding is not possible and may never be 
jssible for a large number of employers. 


ii. Primary reliance upon collective bargaining plans 
1 result in unequal coverage and great variation in 
refits. Highly organized industries with strong unions 
sa favorable bargaining position will be able to provide 
ir members with retirement benefits. Workers in 
jrginal industries, with weak unions will not be so 
tunate. In brief, whether workers have retirement 
jnefits and how adequate the benefits are will depend 
| two things—the power of the union and the company’s 
jlity to pay. Many people, perhaps three fourths of the 
jnful workers in this country, will not be covered at 
j and the benefits of those who are covered will vary 
qatly. Further, the most highly skilled and best paid 
rkers whose social security benefits are likely to be 
dhest will also receive the highest private supplementa- 
1. Those who most need additional retirement income 
# not likely to under collective bargaining plans. 


}). Few private pension plans make provisions for sur- 
jors, or for permanent disability. These features of a 
find retirement scheme are not likely to be added by 
@ployers, or by collective bargaining. 

jn time, many of the present deficiencies of collective 
Irgaining schemes can be corrected. Community-wide 
‘}ns, as the Auto Workers now propose for the city of 
ledo, make possible the coverage of employes of small 
‘Yns and permit shifts from one employer to another 
thout loss of pension rights. Industry-wide plans—coal 
441 men’s clothing for example—can also avoid some 
Gasion losses due to job changes. The number of fully 
“aided schemes seems certain to increase with experience 
44d better cost data. But, at best, as Emil Rieve, chairman 
4 the CIO Social Security Committee said in testifying 
¢February before the Senate Finance Committee, “Union 
‘ins have obvious limitations. They usually demand 
Satinued employment by one company, or at best by 
He industry. If the company fails, or the worker goes 
dewhere, the protection is lost. To be sure, the benefits 
‘id under union plans can be raised through collective 
l-gaining; but this does not give the worker freedom 
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A THE DEFICIENCIES OF THESE PLANS CAN BE AVOIDED 
| a public social insurance program: ; 
A worker’s mobility is not limited since the public 
“item can provide continuity of protection—no matter 
‘yere the worker is employed. The problem of “vested 
“hts” does not arise since the regular worker can be 
ily insured after a certain period and only needs to 
ch the retirement age to be entitled to the monthly 
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annuity determined by the amount of his average wages. 

Hiring older workers imposes no additional burden 
upon the employer. The workers’ earnings with all coy- 
ered employers are included in determining his benefits. 

A fully funded reserve is not necessary in a public plan 
since the benefits are guaranteed by the government and, 
in the final analysis, are underwritten by its power to 
tax. A public social insurance retirement scheme is less 
costly for it provides a more rational basis for financing 
accrued liability. 

Coverage does not depend upon the employer’s finan- 
cial position or the bargaining position of the labor union. 
A government system can cover all workers, organized 
and unorganized, in small firms and large, the self-em- 
ployed as well as the wage-worker. 


alee SOLE ADVANTAGE OF THE PRIVATE AND COLLECTIVE 
bargaining plans is that in a brief period they have over- 
come the major defect in a public scheme. By providing 
a $100 a month benefit they made retirement a practical 
possibility for hundreds of thousands of workers. 

Can that gain be incorporated into the public scheme? 
If so, what role would then be left for the collective 
bargaining plans? 

The present Old Age and Survivors Insurance system, 
virtually unchanged since 1939, is woefully inadequate. 
The Senate Advisory Council on Social Security recog- 
nized four major defects in this legislation: Inadequate 
coverage, unduly restrictive eligibility requirements for 
older workers; inadequate benefits; lack of protection for 
permanent and total disability. 

In other words, millions of workers are excluded al- 
together, and many “covered” workers fail to build up an 
adequate pension right because they move between cov- 
ered and uncovered employment. Only universal coverage 
can avoid such losses and extend the protection of the 
insurance system to all the people. 

At present the old age assistance program, which pro- 
vides public aid on the basis of need, is actually protecting 
more older people than the insurance plan, and the as- 
sistance grants are substantially higher than the insurance 
benefits. As a result, the decline in public assistance for 
the aged, anticipated when the legislation was enacted, 
has not materialized. In addition, the low insurance 
income compels many retired workers to supplement 
their earned benefits with assistance grants. This has 
seriously shaken public confidence in the whole scheme. 

Some, like the Townsend group, contend that the 
logical solution is to scrap the insurance plan and provide 
a free grant as a matter of right (not need) to all the 
aged. From more responsible quarters, the Brookings 
Institution among them, come proposals to discard the 
insurance principle and convert the entire scheme to some 
form of means or income test with grants only to those 
who prove they need them. 

The adoption of such proposals would be a backward 
step. The contributory principle has substantial economic 
and psychological justifications. It serves as a check on 
the level of benefits. It is particularly applicable in this 
country, where great variations in wage levels prevail. It 
avoids a flat monthly benefit, thus recognizing actual 
differences in wages and standards of living. The alterna- 
tive is a means test. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, after an 
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exhaustive study of the problem during 1949, summarized 
the situation thus: 


The Congress is faced with a vital decision which cannot 
long be postponed. Inadequacies in the old age and 
survivors insurance program have resulted in trends which 
seriously threaten our economic well-being. ... There are 
indications that if the insurance program is not strength- 
ened and expanded, the old age assistance program may 
develop into a very costly and ill-advised system of non- 
contributory pensions, payable not only to the needy but 
to all individuals at or above retirement age who are no 
longer employed. Moreover, there are increasing pressures 
for special pensions for particular groups and particular 
hazards. 


The Committee’s comment on “splinter” plans for 
special groups is also worth quoting here: 

Without an adequate and universally applicable basic 
social insurance system, the demands for security by seg- 
ments of the population threaten to result in unbalanced, 
overlapping, and competing programs. The financing-of 
such plans may become chaotic, their economic effects 
dangerous. There is a pressing need to strengthen the 
basic system at once before it is undermined by these 
forces. 


H. R. 6000, which proposed substantial improvements 
in the federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance, passed 
the House of Representatives in October by an amazingly 
one-sided vote of 333 to 14. Its adoption would go far 
toward curing the most important defects in the present 
system. (This is the same bill the child welfare sections of 
which are discussed on page 197.) Its major old age 
insurance provisions are: Extension of coverage to some 
11,000,000 persons, chiefly the urban self-employed and 
those working for nonprofit organizations; liberalization 
of the benefit formula so that the average primary benefit 
would be raised from about $26 a month to between $50 
and $55 for a single worker and to nearly $80 for an aged 
couple; provision for a monthly benefit to insured work- 
ers who become permanently and totally disabled. The 
absence of such protection is a serious defect in the present 
system, since disabled workers may also lose their eligi- 
bility for old age benefits. 

A new social security act certainly will be approved 
by Congress after the Senate Finance Committee hearings, 
in progress at this writing, are concluded. It is generally 
assumed that the new law will extend coverage, but there 
is no administrative or substantive reason why we should 
not adopt universal coverage—for all gainful workers. 
The new social security law also seems certain to provide 
a more liberal benefit scale. What the level should be is 
not wholly an economic question. Cost factors are im- 
portant, but equally significant are problems of incentives, 
private savings, and the role of supplementary pension 
plans. Social insurance never was intended to be the 
sole reliance for retirement income. Nevertheless, present 
income and cost figures indicate that the aim should be 
an average retirement income of at least $100 a month 
for an aged couple. 

Benefits to the disabled is undoubtedly the most con- 
troversial aspect of the legislation now before the Senate. 
The proposal is strongly supported by the Social Security 
Administration and by many witnesses, including repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. It is vigorously opposed by 
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spokesmen for the American Medical Association. In hi} 
testimony, the past president of the AMA expressed thi} 
fear that the disability insurance program is only aj] 
entering wedge for federally controlled medical and surg}} 
cal care for the disabled. All but two countries whic} 
have old age insurance make provision for covered world 
ers who become disabled. The principle has been adopte; 
in this country under the Railroad Retirement Act whic} 
sets up a special scheme for railroad workers and und@}) 
the Civil Service Retirement Act which covers federg 
employes. It is quite possible to embody this principlh) 
in the old age insurance program and still avoid dangew 
emphasized by its critics. , 

But if our major reliance for old age social security 
to be on the government program, what should be t 
role of collective bargaining plans? Public old age benefitg 
even when liberalized according to current proposal 
represent only a small portion of the wage income ré 
ceived by higher paid employes before retirement. 
private plan can provide a supplementary pension, evel} 
in the case of the average worker. For highly skilleq 
workers in the upper wage brackets, the social insuranq 
benefit is decidedly inadequate, for social insurance af 
distinguished from private insurance is biased in favoll 
of workers in the lower wage groups, in that it provi 
a larger proportion of their accustomed wage. Here t i 
maintenance of at least minimum income and living} 
standards, rather than individual equity is the determirwp 
ing factor. Private plans, whether initiated by the e ih 
ployer or through collective bargaining, can suppleme | 
minimum public insurance benefits, making them mo i 
nearly adequate and retirement less difficult. 

Private pension plans may also supplement the govern 
ment program by paying pensions at an earlier age. Thi 
is particularly true for men engaged in extra hazardo 
occupations. If 65 years is a desirable retirement goal foll 
the general population it is definitely too high for somif 
—coal and metal miners, for example. 

Private plans, and this does not apply so generally tiff 
collective bargaining programs, have a special functios} 
with respect to executive and supervisory personnel. Earl} 
retirement for men and women in these positions ope 
up opportunities for promotion from the lower ranks 
Under H. R. 6000, income above $3,600 is not counted ia 
determining benefits, and supervisory and executive perl} 
sonnel can “afford” to retire only if they are under j} 


supplementary pension scheme. 


E THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY ACT PROVIDES FOR DISABILITY 
payments to all, they will be inadequate for a long tim 
to come. Even the provisions of H. R. 6000 which half 
been so strenuously opposed in the Senate hearing limi 
the disabled worker’s payments to his primary benefit] 
with no additional allowance for dependents. Here would 
be a possibility for needed supplementation through pril] 
vate plans, though few such plans have thus far mad| 
any such arrangement. | 

In brief, the effectiveness and value of the private anc 
collective bargaining pension plans depend on the basiff 
program which they supplement. These plans are nd 
substitute for a sound national social security progra | 
But though they deal with special groups, they can maki 
an important contribution to retirement security in thil 
country. Al 
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|| HE AMERICAN ARMY TRAIN LEFT BREMEN LATE AT NIGHT 
)& and rolled solemnly towards Berlin. There was the 
sual stop at Helmstedt, but the Russians did not bother 
come to my compartment. Nevertheless, I felt uneasy 
jad could not sleep. In a few hours I would be back in 
ie city in which I was born. 

jIndelibly engraved on my memory was the day, four- 
jen years ago, when I had left Germany believing I 
pould never return. I had walked out of the house in 
jhich I had lived for thirty-three years without giving it 
) much as a glance. It had been a heartbreaking farewell 
fom my mother at the railroad station; I had a premoni- 
jon that I would not see her again. Some hours later I 
jid crossed the frontier and all the ties which had con- 
scted me with Germany were cut. All efforts from then 
ft were bent on starting life anew in the United States. 
hen in the years that followed, my reflections went back 
{ the “fatherland,” I felt with Heinrich Heine: “Nights 
en I think of Germany, Sleep is impossible for me.” 
\It was early Sunday morning when the army train 
tached its terminal station, Berlin—Lichterfelde. ‘The 
st impression was inconclusive. This suburban area 
joked almost unchanged; it was certainly less bomb- 
jarred than some other German cities I had visited on 
fy journey. I was driven to the billeting office of the 
srlin command, located in Clay Allee, and the renaming 
| this avenue told of recent history, at least in part. It 
tve me a thrill that the quarters assigned to me were in 
te Harnack-Haus in Berlin-Dahlem, which had been 
uilt in the late Twenties to accommodate foreign 
nolars and now houses guests of the Military Govern- 
ent. In the main hall of the building was the inspiring 
trait of Adolf von Harnack. What golden memories it 
ought back to the guest from the USA! Thirty years 
o, he had been among Harnack’s students in his course 
. church history of the Reformation, and to this day he 
zls that he never sat at a greater master’s feet. 

From the Harnack-Haus it is just a little stroll to the 
sus Christus Kirche in which Martin Niemoeller had 
eached his fiery sermons against the spiritual tyranny of 
'¢ Third Reich. How often had I been in his flock dur- 
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—In the April Survey Graphic two years ago, 
Dr. Hirsch, in “One New American Takes 
Stock,” told of his struggle with bafflement and 
despair until he could establish himself in Amer- 
ica. Now he is librarian and professor of history 
at Bard College. This past summer he made his 
fist visit back to Germany—as he describes here. 
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Visit to My Past 


A humanist and scholar given to America by Hitler’s persecution writes 


| this warmhearted account of how it felt to be back in Germany last summer. 
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ing the early years of the Nazi dictatorship! I never held 
any brief for Niemoeller the politician, but his sermons 
gave strength to many of us in days of despair. The 
church looks battered and somewhat shabby, but the old 
spirit seems alive in the congregation. The minister, who 
happened to preach this Sunday, made no bones about the 
human coresponsibility of the individual in the era of 
Hitler, to whom he referred as “Satan,” but he also spoke 
gravely about the new threat to Christianity from the 
East. The service was well attended, just as churches in 
other German cities were crowded beyond expectation. 
The long years of suffering, an old friend told me, had 
taught him and many others the value of religion and 
the need for prayer. 


i HEN INVITATIONS TO SPEAK IN GERMANY HAD REACHED 
me in an earlier stage of my sabbatical journey through 
Western Europe, I had sworn to myself I would not go 
to that part of Berlin where I had spent my earlier life. 
This was no time for sentimentality, I had thought. Why 
should I touch on old wounds? But here I was now, and 
the subway ride from Dahlem to Wilmersdorf which had 
been my home, was less than fifteen minutes. After the 
church service, I gathered my courage and started. 

Hohenzollernplatz station; I left the train, climbed to 
the street, and stopped. Had I used the wrong exit? 
These were new vistas. I had not seen them before. Whole 
street blocks had been leveled, and the rest had a ghost- 
like appearance. I walked, with some hesitation, to the 
Pfalzburgerstrasse in which my old school had stood. 
There it was, the austere looking brick Bismarck-Gym- 
nasium in which I had received the blessings of a classical 
education. I went nearer. I entered the school, but I was 
fooled; only the shell was standing, the rest was gone. I 
marched down the street, as I had done as a boy every 
day for twelve years. 

Pfalzburgerstr. 83, the house which was my home, still 
stands; but it looks dingy, run down, and bomb damage 
is evident. The people who live there are strangers; I have 
no common bond with them. I promenade around quietly 
in the court and glance up to the familiar windows, but 
I am not moved. This building is dead stone for me now 
since it does not house the human beings whom I loved. 
This is no longer my home, and I walk away. I pass 
through the remains of Uhlandstrasse and Kurfuersten- 
damm, once upon a time the liveliest avenue of the 
metropolis, now a shambles. This is the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Gedaechtniskirche, landmark of Western Berlin. In 
this church I had been confirmed. I don’t enter, because 
the building is in danger of collapse and its tower is being 
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removed, stone by stone, for safety reasons. Tauentzien- 
strasse, Wittenbergplatz, Kleiststrasse—all a heap of ruins! 
I end my gloomy promenade, and return to Dahlem. 

Afternoon and evening are spent in the British sector, 
in Siemensstadt, once one of the busiest industrial centers 
of Germany, now half idle, since many important units of 
the Siemens works had been removed to safer spots in 
Western Germany. I am now in the home of my cousin 
who has spent his whole career in the house of Siemens. 
He is the last remaining relative I have in Germany. The 
survivors among the sixteen first cousins who used to live 
in Berlin when I was young are spread to the corners of 
Europe, Asia, America, and Australia; how many of our 
dearest relatives fell victims to Hitler’s persecution! We 
speak sadly of those who are gone; they live on in our 
memories. What a happy family it was and how prosper- 
ous it looked when we were gathering around the Christ- 
mas tree or at other cheerful occasions in our grand- 
mother’s home. . . . Now the two of us are among the last 
witnesses. 

My cousin and his family stayed throughout the thir- 
teen years of Nazi tyranny in Berlin. He was forced out 
of his position; his home was destroyed by bombs; his 
sister was murdered, but in all adversity he never lost his 
fortitude. He is wiser and kindlier now than I had ever 
known him, and his case is typical of quite a few Ger- 
mans. The best have come out of their ordeals more 
humane, more unselfish, more dedicated to lofty causes. 

The widow of my university teacher, the historian 
Hermann Oncken, is one of these. She seems even more 
forthright, more magnanimous now than when her hus- 
band enjoyed national fame. When the Onckens, toward 
the end of the war, received word that their house with 
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most of their possessions had been wrecked by a bomb 
they discussed the news for three minutes, then change 
the subject, never to return to it. Talking to her and to 
widow of another teacher, the poet Hans Boehm, w. 
also had not been spared misfortune, I observed that t i 
loss of worldly possessions means nothing to those whi] 
can lift themselves above the materialistic level. I equal 
admired the widow of a diplomat who had been prom 
nent in the anti-Hitler plot of 1944 and died on the gal 
lows, a martyr. This woman also lost her only son durin) 
the war, but she has enough inner resources to meet hd 
present tasks with equanimity and some semblance d 
cheerfulness. Outsiders know little of this type of Germa 
and it seems to me justifiable to sing the praise of thes} 
three wonderful women. There are other Germans, al 
course, who in defeat and starvation lost whatever digniti} 
they may have had in their better days; they complaiif 
constantly, their selfishness knows no limit. | 
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N EXT MORNING I WENT INTO THE HEART OF THE CITY. 
wanted to see those streets and buildings which had bee? 
so familiar during my editorial career under the Weima 
republic. I walked down the Wilhelmstrasse, that stree 
once upon a time lined with government palaces; it is on! 
heap of ruins now. Then I stopped at Koch-und-Zimmet 
strasse, the newspaper district, where the mighty printin{ 
plants had been. So few buildings are standing that I log 
my direction and asked a policeman for specific informa 
tion. He shrugged his shoulders—he did not know eithet 
This was not a good spot for reminiscing. | 

I lunched in the former giant restaurant, the Europa 
haus; it used to be a kind of embryonic skyscraper, bu 
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iw only a single room can be used in safety. Then I 
snt to the industrial districts of the Southeast, near the 
nks of the Spree. Everywhere the same destruction! As 
vas walking through the Koepenickerstrasse, one of the 
sroughfares of this district, suddenly I saw the sign: 
‘ou aze leaving now the American sector.” Here is the 
ge of the Western bastion of democracy. On the other 
e of the street begins the Russian sector, with another 
rrency, other newspapers, other municipal officials, 
ferent police and, above all, an anti-democratic occupa- 
mn power. But people go about their jobs as best they can 
d “commute” between the two halves of the city, earn- 
Ba living i in the West and returning to their shabby 
rellings i in the East at night, or vice versa. 


iI ANY OLD FRIENDS MOVED AWAY FROM BeERLIN pDUR- 
s the air attacks or when the Russian army was ap- 
paching. I ran into them in various corners of Western 
rmany. But a few old-timers remained, and we talked 
kly about past, present and future, during my five 
ys stay in the city. It was one of the pleasant sur- 
fses on this trip that all those who had known me in 
flier days received me with sincere friendliness, if not 
idiality; there was no resentment against the emigré. 
ihe two most moving conversations, at least, ehoutd 
I mentioned. One afternoon, an old journalistic col- 
igue of mine, now editor and publisher of an evening 
per, came to visit me in the Harnack-Haus. He told 
7 of his own sufferings under the Third Reich. His 
{e, of Jewish origin, had died in a concentration camp; 
son had to go underground in Holland; he himself 
1 lost his influential position and barely struggled 
ough, till the Nazi regime collapsed. Then he served 
jan editor in the Russian zone until he found in Berlin 
frreater opportunity to fight for his demecratic ideals. 
{body was more anxious to make the guest from the 
{A understand the true Berliners, who carried on in 
je of growing financial and commercial troubles, rising 
kmployment, and the ever-present threat hor he 
tern sector. This threat, he assured me, was a very 
‘l one to people of his kind. More than one of his 
se journalistic colleagues in Western Berlin had been 
lucted and never heard from again. 
ihe other conversation took place in a sickroom. The 
an to whom I was talking had been one of. the 
at ladies of the republic. Katharina von Kardorft had 
ed as a member of the Reichstag, and her late hus- 
ad had been vice- president of this body. A son of Bis- 
irck’s intimate friend (an eriginal photo of the Iron 
ancellor hangs over Frau von Kardorff’s bed), he had 
in a moderate liberal and a natural opponent of the 
lird Reich. When the war ended, he fled from Berlin 
1 rural district and died of starvation. The last action 
this Prussian nobleman had been to join the Social 
ocratic Party, the champion of the underdog. Frau 
1 Kardorff had thought to be safe in Berlin, but Rus- 
2 soldiers entered her home and attacked her (although 
has now reached the biblical age) and also her maid. 
2 years had not changed her; in spite of sickness, she 
» full of pungent comment on world affairs. 
‘ven if my old friends were kind to me, I kept wonder- 
how the public would react to my reappearance. 
vuld people recognize my good intentions to serve as 
interpreter between the two countries, a man trying 
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to present an American line of thought in German 
language, tactfully, without an air of superiority, yet not 
without firmness? I had the opportunity to address two 
completely different types of audience in Berlin. 

One afternoon I went to the lovely Western outskirts 
of the city, to a kind of youth hostel, the American- 
sponsored Wannseeheim fuer Jugendarbeit. There were 
about thirty carefully selected boys and girls of college 
age. We spent some hours exploring the cultural rela- 
tions between the USA and Germany. I spoke of the 
contribution which the German element, especially the 
Forty-Eighters, had made toward building the American 
nation. Then I tried to make my listeners appreciate 
American civilization in the twentieth century. 

America, I said, does not consist only of Hollywood 
stars, Chicago gangsters, Wall Street bankers, downtrod- 
den Negroes in Harlem; these four sterotypes had come 
up in every conversation of mine with Western Europeans 
when it had turned to American conditions. I explained 
to the students what the religious forces in our country 
meant, talked about the achievements of American sci- 
ence, the vigorous experiments of American education, the 
progress of the humanities, the blossoming of music and 
art. A long and friendly discussion ensued. 

When I left and stopped: for a brief chat in the direc- 
tor’s office, I could not help overhearing the comment of 
one student: “He really talks just like an American.” 
This, I am sure, he meant as a criticism, but it somehow 
pleased me. After all, even some of my remaining rela- 
tives and friends had commented on my Americanization; 
fourteen years in the New World had left their mark. 


he MEETING IN THE AMERIKAHAUS (INFORMATION 
Center) in Nollendorfplatz was naturally different in 
character. Since the newspapers had spoken of my com- 
ing, a rather large audience had assembled in the audi- 
torium, people of various ages and from many social 
strata. I talked about the differences between the Amer- 
ican and the German approach to education and tried to 
explain how American youth starts on a career. My re- 
marks seemed to catch the imagination and J had a hard 
time answering all the questions which were fired at me 
for at least an hour. There are many in Germany, as I 
found out through my lectures, who would wish to 
modernize the system of education from top to bottom, 
but they must fight against vested interests and stiff con- 
servatism. 

I discussed the same subject in several other U. S. In- 
formation Centers, each time trying to fit my remarks 
to the character of the audience, and I felt richly re- 
warded by the interest that I was able to stimulate. I 
should never have been able to establish close contact with 
all the various classes—doctors, teachers, municipal officials, 
writers, refugees from the East, penniless widows, and so 
on—on such a brief journey, had I not accepted the invi- 
tation which Mrs. Patricia Van Delden, chief of the U. S. 
Information Center Branch in Germany, had tendered 
me. I think her organization has contributed at least as 
much to the improvement of American-German under- 
standing in the last few years as any other agency. 

When I left Berlin, the army train moved slowly 
through the familiar landscape of the Mark Brandenburg. 
Potsdam! There in the distance, the ruin on the hill, 
this is what is left of Sanssouci, the gracious little palace 
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of Frederick the Great. Russian soldiers are now treading 
where the King and Voltaire held their conversations. 

In some ways, the visit to Berlin was the natural climax 
to my journey through Western Germany. But the six 
weeks I was able to spend in my native land, speaking in 
about twenty cities, were crowded with daily excitement. 
I saw the scenery again of which I had been fond in my 
youth, from the foot of the Bavarian Alps and the Black 
Forest to the North Sea. A Sunday morning in the 
majestic woods above Baden-Baden, an afternoon in the 
beautiful artist colony Worpswede near Bremen, a stroll 
through the Isar valley close to Munich revived happy 
memories. In the cities in which I lectured in the eve- 
nings, I usually could steal enough time to visit those old 
cathedrals again which I had loved and which are still 
my inspiration when I tell my students of the medieval 
world. Bombs have destroyed large parts of quaint old 
cities like Ulm and Freiburg, but their Gothic Muensters 
still stand and will remind future generations of the de- 
votion of medieval man to his God. 

Marburg, once considered a town of the German South- 
west, is today just outside the Soviet Zone. The meaning 
of political geography has changed. Here, in Goettingen, 
Wuerzburg, Bamberg, and Nuremberg—all of them cities 
of Western and Southern Germany—people anxiously 
inquired from me what would happen to them if the 
Russians started to move. They are frankly frightened; 
they know about living conditions and the reign of terror 
in the Eastern Zone. In one of these cities the mayor 
asked me after my lecture in public whether I thought 
that the Americans were fully aware of all that the threat 
of bolshevism implied. And the mayor of a large 
Western city suddenly changed a private conversation to 
the topic uppermost on his mind. “The Americans,” he 
said, “must stay with us at least for another ten years, 
till things are more stable here.” 


Digest. ELEMENTS OF WESTERN GERMANY CER- 
tainly look to the United States as their protector and 
potential friend. They are not uncritical of American 
methods, which they believe cannot be copied simply in 
Europe, but they are willing to cooperate unhesitatingly 
with the occupation authorities. Two world wars have 
taught them the pitfalls of aggressive nationalism; they 
are tired of power politics and wish to find a peaceful 
place in the Atlantic orbit. These genuine democrats 
with an international outlook may not represent a ma- 
jority; but they are large in numbers and certainly deserve 
every possible encouragement. 

American newspaper correspondents in Germany, un- 
fortunately, are apt to cable in blazing excitement “spot 
news” *about the rabble-rousing speeches of some be- 
nighted hack politicians who still use Hitler’s language. 
Our journalists might achieve more for international un- 
derstanding and for the democratization of Germany, if 
they traveled around the country informally and talked to 
the leaders of the constructive elements. I found these 
especially among the younger parliamentarians of the 
three major parties, Social Democrats, Free Democrats, 
and Christian Democrats, as well as among scholars, 
writers, civil servants, social workers, and business men. 
All will follow the American lead, if we keep our Ger- 
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man policy firm, and avoid blowing hot and cold. Ty 
willingness to work closely with the United Staty 
was expressed to me by various professors in Heidelbey 
right on the first day of my journey. It had seem 
fitting to me to start my visit with a “homecoming” } 
my alma mater. Heidelberg had been a bastion 
liberalism in my student days and in the decade that fq) 
lowed, but had then fallen prey to the Nazis. Toda 
freedom is again pervading the university. I sensed inj 
mediately a progressive attitude far more than in som} 
other centers of learning which I visited later. U 
fortunately, I could stay only for two days, but the 
brought back recollections of the most fruitful years 4) 
my youth. I was again enchanted with the landscapjj 
when I looked down from the castle terrace on the ol 
town, on the Neckar valley and the Odenwald hills, am 
over to the Rhine, which forms a kind of silver lini 
on the horizon. At first glance, the city looked wellnigy 
unchanged. It had been spared from bombing attacld) 
but a visit to the Eucom headquarters made me undef 
stand the transformation which Heidelberg underwen| 
since 1945. On the evening of my arrival, I spoke i 
the auditorium of the Historical Seminar to an audieng 
of professors, students, and townspeople. I told 
Heidelberg in the days after the first World War, pai 
homage to the memory of my revered teacher Herma | 
Oncken, one of the university’s great luminaries, and the} 
told about my research on Gustav Stresemann, the Gej} 
man foreign minister of the Twenties and Nobel pead 
prize winner. Professor Fritz Ernst, director of the Hii . 
torical Seminar, made in his introduction the significamll} 
remark that I was the first historian who, after the seconifh 
World War, had dared to speak at the university abou 
Stresemann and the Weimar Republic, a topic whiai| 
was still “taboo.” il 
At other institutions I found a similar hesitation 1 
discuss recent history. The historians prefer less “dangey 
ous,” 1.e., more remote, subjects, and the young gener}} 
tion knows too little about the immediate past. This wa 
confirmed to me by students at Goettingen. The scho#f 
children are worst off. There is still now, five years afta} 
the unconditional surrender, an unbelievable shortage @fh 
history textbooks, and the youngsters have a comple#} 
blank about what happened in the twentieth century. 
have never understood why American occupation authom 
ties have not done more to correct this situation; thi} 
would be one way to prevent the coming of anothd 
Hitler, with fresh appeals to the ignorant. | 


| 
I. HEIDELBERG, EVEN MORE IN GOokTTINGEN, I HAD / 
opportunity to observe the postwar university student, 
They are less concerned with politics than we were afte! 
the first World War. Most of them work terribly har i 
but their career prospects are dim. Many of the profe}) 
sions are hopelessly over-crowded, I was told. Weste I; 
Germany has 20,000 more physicians than it needs. Sind) 
the currency reform, the students live on insignificasl 
allowances and whatever they can pick up by part ti Ht 
jobs. It was characteristic that in Munich, where I aldlh 
spoke, most students had left the university before tlh 
semester ended to earn money as farm laborers. Marth 
students try to get along on about $15 to $25 a month) 
There is not a nickel left for any luxury, and even i 
purchase of textbooks seems extravagant. Yet I was ing 
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essed by their seriousness of purpose and genuine en- 
usiasm. Neither do the professors rest on a bed of 
ses. Their salaries don’t carry them far and many 
2 overwhelmed with teaching, counseling, and adminis- 
itive duties, and lack the leisure for research. Some of 
= older professors have lost their fire. 

{ asked a prominent historian in Goettingen what he 
is working on and he replied bitterly: “I work on 
thing. I lost fifty pounds in weight during the starva- 
)n years and I have not yet regained my health.” Other 
nolars have been tess deeply affected, and some are 
zorously pursuing their research, although funds are in- 
‘equate and many libraries lack essential books of the 
st decade. Some lost major parts of their collections 
iring the war. In Goettingen, where I spent a week, I 
,ind many scholars far more alert and open-minded than 
aad expected. Most of them were eager to learn about 
Merican attitudes and methods. They did not even 
¢m to mind that I had loaded my lecture (on German 
‘eign policy between the two World Wars) with critical 
jnarks. A special meeting was held to argue about these 
jints in a friendly spirit, and all of us profited from this 
ichange. 


IN 
jz OETTINGEN, HEIDELBERG, BAMBERG AND MARBURG ARE 
e islands of peace. The whole impact of the war on 
j:rmany becomes understandable only when one sees the 
literated cities. In Nuremberg an old schoolmate of 
tne, descendant of one of the foremost industrialist 
Inilies but himself a Social Democratic member of the 
indestag, showed me around. The glory of old Nurem- 
irg is gone. Only the hollow shells of its famous 
furches are left. I asked where the Duerer house had 
bod. “Oh, it must be somewhere over there under the 
\bble,” was the reply. Yet Nuremberg’s industry is 
fsily at work. Other cities were hit even harder. I 
ied to admire Wuerzburg’s romantic location on the 
ynks of the Main. Now the town is a pile of ruins; 86 
trcent of all its dwellings have been destroyed. “Well, 
f: will adjust,” said the German driver of the army car, 
1 only the Russians don’t come to our city.” Darmstadt, 
‘ce a lovely residential town, looks no better. Karlsruhe, 
vankfurt, and Bremen have suffered terrible losses. But 
jwhere did the inhumanity of modern warfare seem 
tore evident than in Kassel. It is a ghost town. 

In talking to German audiences, I tried to avoid false 
jatimentality. I reminded them of the bomb damages 
jhad seen in London. Many had evidently long for- 
itten what Hitler had meted out to the English cities, 
) Rotterdam, and Warsaw. They had engaged in exces- 
ve self-pity. Yet the German housing situation poses a 
loblem which far transcends the financial resources of 
ic new government in Bonn, or of the Laender, the 
unicipalities and private industry. This might be a field 
'- American ingenuity and practical assistance. 

My trip had started in Heidelberg; it ended in Freiburg, 
it far away. I had dinner in the home of my old teacher, 
rhart Ritter. I had studied with him when he was a 
ung lecturer; now he is the acknowledged leader of the 
erman historians. Our conversation returned always to 
e problem of international cooperation among scholars. 
‘tter in his earlier days had tended toward a conserva- 
'e attitude. He grew in wisdom during the years of 
e Hitler tyranny. Even he, a man of unquestionable 


1 
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patriotism, had been finally imprisoned, and who could 
say what might not have been his fate, had not the Third 
Reich ingloriously collapsed? 
in spirit and is reaping now the full harvest of his 
scholarly endeavors. An hour after I had parted from 
Ritter at the Freiburg station, I reached the Swiss frontier. 


Happily, he is unbroken 


All in all, my German journey was a memorable ex- 


perience. I had seen dear old friends again and made 
some new ones. 
spots in Western Germany. I had exchanged views with 
all kinds of people, from minister president to unemployed 
workingman. 
been able to gather important information for my book 
from surviving statesmen of the Weimar republic. 


I had revisited most of my favorite 
I had had sympathetic listeners. I had 


Yet not for a moment did I entertain any illusion 


that Germany again could be my country. Even though 
I shall never cease to admire the German civilization of 
pre-Hitler days, the shadows of those who died from 
Nazi persecution stand between the land of my birth 
and me. My undivided allegiance belongs to the coun- 
try that gave me refuge more than fourteen years ago. 
The house in Berlin in which I used to live is meaning- 
less to me now. Only when the friend who had met us 
at the boat in New York, drove us over the Parkway 
back to the rolling hills of Dutchess County, had I the 


feeling that I was coming home. And I knew now that 
Thomas Jefferson had been right when he wrote to James 
Monroe from Paris in 1785: 

“T sincerely wish you may find it convenient to come 
here. The pleasure of the trip will be less than you ex- 
pect, but the utility greater. It will make you adore your 
own country, its soil, its climate, its equality, liberty, laws, 
people, and manners. My God! How little do my 
countrymen know what precious blessings they are in 
possession of, and which no other people on earth enjoy.” 


Kurfuerstendamm. “In this church I had been confirmed” 
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Community Progress, by Formula | 


The story of one middle western town’s burst of civic activity — almost 


spontaneous combustion among the citizens. Write the formula if you can. 


KARL F. ZEISLER 


“There has appeared a new form of dodging re- 
sponsibility... . It is the simple device of letting some- 
one else take the brunt of solving any problem or cleaning 
up any situation. It isn’t confined to public affairs; it 
has crept into private business and industry. It 1s sym- 
bolized by the slang expression: ‘Don’t stick your neck 
OUT ahaa: 

“The American tradition has been an active participa- 
tion in democracy. There were days when the average 
citizen was so honestly disturbed about such tssues as 
slavery and secession that he would not hesitate to say 
where he stood if it cost him his whole business or his 
job or even his life. We have since developed a generation 
of spectators instead of participants in the daily battle for 
self-government. Too many people think government is a 
game they can watch from the bleachers.” 


HE FOREGOING REMARKS WERE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

National Association of Licensed Embalmers and 
Morticians, Inc—of whom I am not one—but reading 
some of these sentences in the newspaper led me to write 
for the complete text. 

The speech was by Wilber M. Brucker, of Detroit, for- 
mer governor of Michigan, amd it recalled an attempt I 
once made to work out a formula for community prog- 
ress. I never developed a neat equation. I can footnote 
the governor’s speech, however, by a report on a time in 
our town when a sticking out of necks produced excit- 
ing results. 

I think that after a certain period of vegetation, a 
time comes to almost any community when it wakes up 
and enters on a new cycle, mainly by the gradual process 
of its young people or its newcomers wanting themselves 
to snap it out of its stupor. Prosperity and leadership 
don’t always hit the top of the curve together, but genuine 
community progress coincides with a period of reasonable 
well-being and a lot of citizens with ants in their trousers. 

Community progress came to our town, as I look back 
on it, at a time when I was pretty busy trying to pack 
each twenty four hours of news into that day’s paper— 
a job that takes both hands. And I was being pestered by 
a young attorney, who amazed me by having so much 
time to spare. The young man accepted my indifference 


+ 


—By a newspaper man who himself personally 
demonstrates his theory of citizen participation. 
Mr. Zeisler’s home town is Monroe, Michigan 
(population, 18,000 plus) lying between Detroit 
and Toledo. 
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and even rudeness, and kept coming back for more. 
didn’t figure him out for some time. He’d drop into ‘i 1 
office, regardless of deadline, for an apparently aimleg) 
chat, or run into me on the street and insist on a cup @ 
coffee. He’d start popping questions, as if I shoul} 
know the answers. | 
When was the city going to build some tennis courts}) 
Why were school buildings dark and idle at night} ' 
What was the Community Chest doing about raising ail): 
adequate budget? How come there was no Boy Scout} 
troop across the tracks? Why doesn’t the city clean a4, 
the shabby river banks? | 
The answer to all these questions to me was obvious-+ 
people talked about all these things but no ene bothere@s 
to take leadership and get them done. I didn’t get hij 
angle until an autumn weekend when he inveigled mi 
into a fishing trip. We caught, cleaned, and cooked oujih 
fish and then relaxed beside a cottage fireplace, equipped} 
as Men of Distinction. The youthful barrister at thaj 
point let down his hair. | 
“I don’t know why I was crazy enough to come her 
to try to practice law,” he began. “I had a good job in 4) 
city law firm, but this is my home town. I grew up nt 
it, and J like everybody in it, almost. Yet in many way#) 
it gets me down. It doesn’t have its share of parks ang 
playgrounds, good public buildings and monuments to itd 
historic beginnings. Other towns with half our resourced 
manage to have these things. WV 
“T’ve got time on my hands now—too much,” he wenif 
on, wryly. “And while I’m full of pep I’d like to dq) 
something about it. How do I start?” | 
| 
| 


[ 
I 


I 


M 


I nearly fell out of my rocker. Here was a young pro : 
fessional man offering to tackle community jobs. 


Ny 
first answer was, of course, that he had answered it hi | 


Il 


self—it was the very lack of such volunteers for service 
that kept us from having the things everyone acknowl 


edged we should have. . | 


| [ess UPSHOT OF THAT FISHING TRIP WAS THAT IN A FEW 
months the young attorney helped organize a luncheon} 
club for fellows such as himself, needled several commit} 
tees into action, and was up to his ears in community} 
enterprises. | 

It wasn’t long before a high school teacher, new inj) 
town and feeling like a displaced person, dropped ing 
Teachers don’t “fit in” easily; they are “educated” and} 
people tend to leave them strictly alone. It is appallin, a 
the amount of talent that goes to waste because teachers} 
ae urged to take part in jobs they are so well equippeé 
to do. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


THE SUR 


| This teacher wasn’t cut out to sit on the sidelines. He'd 
jst been elected president of the Teachers’ Club and he 
janted it to do something to make the town take notice, 
| make teachers more accepted, and get the club out 
} the red. 

)We ran down the list of things that needed doing. 
fe found one that followed a community pattern, for 
yecedent is important in a small town. In crinoline 
lys the high school “faculty” had sponsored the winter 
jeum. So this teacher got the club to line up a lec- 
jre course. It went over. My friend the teacher, in 
) time, was being invited to address and join local clubs 
id, like the lawyer, was busy as a bee in community 
airs. 

/One Sunday afternoon two young men rang my door- 
Il. One was a new civics teacher saving money for a 
yurn to law school, the other a local lad finishing his 
*v course. They figured their quickest road to success 
/ through politics. 

We think the old town needs stirring up,” they con- 
»sed, “and we want some practice in politics. Where's 
f2 place to start?” 

“You might tackle the Third Ward,” I suggested, and 
cir eyes popped. 

‘TI know, it’s the toughest part of town, but it’s also 
= biggest with the biggest and toughest problems. One 
the toughest is the old fogey who now sits for it on the 
‘y commission. Find some young fellow like yourselves 
10 would really give the Bloody Third some good gov- 
fament and run his campaign. That will teach you 
jlitics in the school of hard knocks.” 

‘No one was more surprised than I, but they did. And 
=y won. Now the local lad is serving on several public 
‘dies and his colleague enjoys a lucrative practice in 
fctnership with a state senator. 


y 


OCH EXPERIENCES COMING SO CLOSE TOGETHER MADE ME 
onder what was happening. Up to then, people had 
>n coming to the editor’s desk with all kinds of preb- 
‘os, but all they wanted was someone else to go to bat. 
ais novelty of having young people wanting to do 
nething, instead of people just wanting something done 
atinued for several years. From tales I had heard of 
> local past, I could see quite clearly that the com- 
anity had gone through a series of cycles. At times in 
history it had been popping at the seams with energetic 
croverts who got it to build railroads, dredge a harbor, 
‘ance new industries, build new schools, and reform its 
al government. At other times the railroads fell into 
> hands of outside speculators, the harbor filled with 
-, the industries failed, the schools stagnated. I finally 
ne to the conclusion that these cycles are common to 
y community. 

At any rate, our town, led by the young attorneys, the 
chers, an influx of newcomers brought by a new in- 
stry, and the people they stirred up, accomplished 


many things that had not been thought possible. 

We got more representative community organizations. 
We got some tennis courts. The Community Chest re- 
organized and tripled its budget. The Boy Scouts got 
busy on both sides of the tracks. The city went in with 
the public schools and established a recreation program, 
expanded parks and playgrounds and, with WPA help, 
built a neat stone wall on the river banks. Lights blazed 
at night in school buildings. 

Far more important than these concrete accomplish- 
ments, however, these new community leaders somehow 
got the social climate changed. It became polite to talk 
about juvenile delinquency in women’s clubs and church 
groups, after years in which local police, schools, and 
courts persistently denied there was any local problem. 
Citizens became receptive to new ideas, began to accept 
community responsibility for things neglected, denied, 
or overlooked. They now took a fresh interest in their 
town. 

Our particular community didn’t arrive overnight at 
any millenium. But these conscious prodders and needlers 
took advantage of what was actually a change in climate 
to get in their good licks and to put new, young, vigorous 
volunteers to work doing what needed to be done. 


ae THINGS, THEN, WERE MY EYE-OPENER ON HOW A 
community progresses: an expressed desire on the part of 
incipient leaders to take hold; an upswing in the com- 
munity cycle; and a consciously wrought change in com- 
munity climate. Community progress, even under the 
best of auspices, doesn’t necessarily go ahead on a steady 
course. Many a false trail is breathlessly followed to dead 
ends. These minor fluctuations in the curve led me to 
see that the essential leaders don’t just appear automati- 
cally on the scene, as in the theory that strenuous times 
produce geniuses. They grow out of the desire, slowly 
generated by dissatisfaction in those periods of stagnation, 
to do something, personally, about something. And as 
long as that individual desire languishes, a town produces 
no new leaders and eventually runs down. 

At this point I said to myself, find the formula for 
getting enough people constantly interested in doing 
something, themselves, personally—not just talking about 
what should be done—and you can convert the up and 
down cycle of community action into a spiral of con- 
tinuous progress. So far, I must confess, that formula 
has eluded me. It is too complex to be expressed in a 
sure-fire recipe for action. For our town, anyway. ‘Let 
I believe that it exists. 

I haven’t given up the search and my faith in citizen 
participation is as well grounded as ever. The “how” is 
the difficulty. How to change the climate from lethargy 
to stimulation, how to get leadership to recognize the 
willing followers and march ahead of them—that has 
defied formulation. Perhaps the watchers of events in 
other progressing communities can give the answer. 


——_OR MAYBE SCRAMBLED? from the New York Herald-Tribune, March 7: 


Officials said the department (Agriculture) now has about 121,000,000 
pounds of dried milk and 72,000,000 pounds of dried eggs. About 1,000,- 
000 pounds of fried eggs have been given away to public welfare groups. 
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Pp ALMOUR Street is a real st 
Gainesville, Georgia, and real 
living there recently cooperate 
the Southern Educational Film 
tion Service of the University of @ 
in making for the State Dep 
of Health the motion pictur 
which these stills were taken. 
The project was suggested by | 
A. Mason, director of the state p 
of health education for Negro 
purpose is to spread more wide 
tain basic concepts on mental he 
they relate to family life, and 
cally “some of the ways in 
parents influence the mental an 
tional development of their chi 
The simple incidents of the 
are not much different from the 


day experiences of the leading 


ily Life 


4 


| Wesley Merritt, who has the 
jine concession in a white barber 
this wife, and their four young 
bn. “Palmour Street” had its pre- 
at the Fair Street School, a few 
:d yards from the Merritts’ home, 
im’s main location. The Depart- 
of Health will use it in many 
a communities as the basis for 


ion groups dealing with parent- 
‘elations. 

‘ge C. Stoney wrote the script 
fared the direction with William 
fford, director of the Service. 
and their associates had the 
ration of the state and federal 


' services, teachers at the Emory 
sity Medical School, graduate 
ts at Atlanta University, and 
specialists on rural life. 


Photos—Southern 


Opposite, above, on location in 
Palmour Street, in front of the 
Merritts’ home. 


Opposite, below, “Vernon’s only 
nine months old, but he knows 
he’s safe and warm, and his 
mother loves him. That’s the best 
beginning any baby can have.” 


Left, her aunt tries to give com- 
fort and self-confidence to a 
young victim of gospel-ridden 
discipline. 


Below, “Like father, like son; but 
children take after their parents 
in more ways than looks.” 


Educational Film Production Service 


FAMILY TRAINING FOR PARENT AND CHILD 


Modern Parents Go to School | 


Education in advance, from high school or earlier, offers better 


and better help toward successful marriage, home, and family life. 


ERNEST OSBORNE 


Ie ARE “QUEER” ABOUT EDUCATION. WE PUT 
great confidence in it and, at the same time, we view 
it with suspicion. We want our youngsters to have as 
much schooling as possible, yet we scoff at learning and 
admire the practical self-made man. We hold the school 
teacher in no great repute yet overvalue academic de- 
grees. We honor the scholar—within limits—yet sneer 
at the “brain-truster.” : 

This ambivalence is particularly noticeable in reactions 
to education for family living. In spite of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, many people still feel that the 
biological fact of producing children also produces the 
wisdom necessary for their successful upbringing. More 
than one cartoonist has shown a mother with a child psy- 
chology book in one hand and a hairbrush in the other, 
holding son or daughter face down on her knees while 
trying to decide what to do. “You can’t raise a child by 
the book,” implies that there is nothing to be taught or 
learned about bringing up children. Mothers are fre- 
quently criticized for attending child study groups in- 
stead of staying at home with their children. But in spite 
of these attitudes, most of us realize that today’s family 
faces difficulties and problems for which a great many 
parents are ill-prepared. It is anomalous, the more 
thoughtful among us say, to provide education for all 
kinds of jobs but for the most important of all—the rear- 
ing of children—to rely upon “instinct” and tradition. 

The generations of our grandparents and great-grand- 
parents had a relatively simple job. Choices in the areas 
of vocation, personal behavior, friendship, education, re- 
ligion were limited and fairly obvious. The roles of 
father, mother, and child were clear-cut and generally 
accepted. Not so today. To live sucessfully in the modern 
family requires understanding and intelligent effort. The 
last few decades have seen noteworthy attempts to de- 
velop more effective preparations for family life. It is 
true that many problems are left untouched, that there is 
too little careful planning and integration, that the work 
sometimes is sketchy and inadequate. But there is sig- 
nificant movement. 

The first organized family life education was solely for 
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parents. Along in the 1890’s groups of parents—most of 
them mothers—began to seek advice about bringing upt} 
their children. In New York, a handful of eager young} 
mothers turned to Felix Adler, founder of the Ethica 
Culture Society. Out of the experience of this groupij 
grew the Child Study Association of America which has 
made a major contribution to our understanding of family, 
life. Similarly, the very modest National Congress off 
Mothers grew into the powerful National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers which today has nearly six mil4} 
lion members. 

These and other organizations of parents gave consider 
able attention to child study. Until a few years ago, the 
focus was on habit-training and techniques of discipline 
Recently there has been a significant shift in emphasis, 
Dynamic psychology and the whole mental hygiene move-4| 
ment account for the present attention to parent-childi} 
relationships, the emotional aspect of family life, and thes 
importance of affection as compared with habits and 
skills. In place of step-by-step lessons in toilet training} 
based on behavioristic psychology, the emphasis is on de-+ 
veloping an understanding of the fact that it is norma 
for the love between parent and child to change at times} 
to hostility. Instead of insisting on exact schedules, 
family education today stresses the part of affection in 
the wholesome growth of children. The old concept} 
that really good parents sacrifice everything for the wel 
fare of their children has been replaced by the realiza-+ 
tion that a full rich life as adults is necessary to succes 
as a mother and father. 


ip 


A SECOND SHIFT IS AWAY FROM THE FAULT-FINDING,|| 
finger-shaking attitude toward parents. Twenty yearst 
ago, judges, ministers, educators, social workers took par- 
ents to task for their own shortcomings and their chil- 
dren’s. Such titles as “Nineteen Ways of Being a Badl 
Parent” were common in books and magazines. Today,|| 
though this approach is still too common, there is much} 
more sympathetic understanding of the difficulties parents} 
confront in a complex and conflicting culture. The coun- 


sel of perfection has yielded to a more comfortable and 
realistic acceptance of the fact that parental mistakes 
are seldom serious, provided there is a warm climate of 
family love and affection. 

There is a comparable trend in home economics. 
Though the primary concern of the workers in this field 
is with home management, cooking, decorating, sewing, 
and other household arts, they give increasing attention 
to the dynamic aspects of family relations. 


4 ARTLY BECAUSE OF THE TEACHINGS OF THE “VIENNA 
School” of psychology, partly because it had been so 
neglected, sex education has been given a great deal of 
attention in the last twenty-five years. At times, un- 
fortunately, it has been thought of as practically synonym- 
ous with family life education. For a time, proper sex 
knowledge was offered as a cure for all the ills besetting 
the family and its relationships. Courses in sex education 
were introduced in schools and in other educational 
settings. This is still true, though the present trend is to 
include this important aspect of family life education in 
a larger program not as a thing apart. 

| A fifth shift in emphasis is the attention given to the 
jaffectional relationships in the family, since these so 
targely determine each person’s ability to give and accept 
ove in a mature way. 

| These changes from the mechanical to the dynamic ap- 
(proach, from an attitude of blame to one of acceptance 
jund understanding, from home management to family re- 
jations, from an overemphasis on sex to its inclusion as 
(. part of the whole, indicate growing, maturing concepts 
in family life education. It should not be assumed, of 
-ourse, that earlier emphases have completely disappeared 
yw that it is desirable that they should. 

» Out of lay beginnings of family life education grew 
mew educational procedures. As parents exchanged ex- 
eriences, as they were encouraged to observe and record 
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—Still another facet of family-life and of educa- 
tion is presented in two articles which, together, 
form the fifth feature in The Survey series on 
the changing American family, which will be 
continued in May. 


—Ernest Osborne, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is also 
president of the National Council on Family 
Relations, and vice-president of the Child Study 
Association of America. He served as program 
coordinator for the National Conference on 
Family Life in Washington, D. C., May 1948. 


—Ethel Kamin, a psychologist who has spectal- 
ized on child development and guidance, ts 
lecturer in education at the University of Chi- 
cago, and consultant in child development for 
the Illinois Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. She has had an active 
part in projects designed to build up the kind of 
home-school relationships she describes and in- 
terprets on page 194. 


what went on at home, the value of such sharing be- 
came increasingly clear. Though systematic research in 
child development and family relations has contributed 
much to our insight, the most comprehensive body of 
knowledge and understanding has grown out of the give 
and take of parents. 

Starting with groups of parents, family life education 
has gone on into colleges and secondary schools. Pro- 
fessor Henry Bowman, in a study made while he was 
chairman of a committee of the National Council on 
Family Relations, said that 632 of the 1,270 colleges re- 
plying to a questionnaire had courses in marriage or 
family life or both. Though no comparable figures for 
secondary schools are available, the increase in the num- 
ber of such courses at that level is striking. Teachers col- 
leges and normal schools are preparing more teachers for 
the family life field, where the present demand far out- 
runs the supply of well trained men and women. 

The first college courses in marriage and family life 
followed a traditional academic pattern with a historical 
approach, emphasis on statistical analysis, and the com- 
parison of family structure in various cultures, and with 
scant attention to the personal problems and adjustments 
of contemporary families. Not until the pioneer, Ernest 
R. Groves, introduced his courses at the University of 
North Carolina in 1925, was there any realistic college 
education for marriage and family life. 

The last fifteen or twenty years have seen an accelerat- 
ing development of courses in women’s colleges, in co- 
éducational institutions and, more recently, in men’s col- 
leges. Often such courses have first come “in the back 
door,” sponsored by campus religious organizations or 
other extracurricular bodies. Within the last year, Rutgers, 
Princeton, and Amherst were among the men’s colleges to 
initiate a series of discussions on marriage and family 
life sponsored by student groups. 

Students show little interest in academic methods of 
treating “The American Family,” and most of the courses 
both in high schools and colleges reflect this attitude. 
The present in-demand courses deal with such matters 
as dating and courtship, adjustments in marriage, parent- 
child relationships, the care of the aged—the day-to-day 
problems faced by boys and girls, young men and wo- 
men, and mature adults. 


Dias MORALISTIC HANDLING Is “out.” “How FAR 
should petting go?” “Ts it all right for an engaged couple 
to have sexual intercourse?” “Is there something wrong 
if you don’t love your parents?” “How old must you be 
before you can make your own decisions?” These are 
only a few of the deeply personal questions to which 
young people are seeking realistic answers. 

As teen-agers, college youth, or adults thresh out 
family problems in a free atmosphere where “everything 
goes,” feeling and behavior often change. When they ex- 
press resentment over “old dodo” parents and are not 
made to feel they commit the unpardonable sin in air- 
ing such antagonisms, the hostility itself frequently 
softens. We, their elders, can recognize also that few 
of us are willing to accept unquestioningly the formula- 
tions of an older generation, but that most of us are open 
to serious discussions of attitude and behavior if we can 
be honest in expression. ‘This applies to the younger 
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Parent Education 


generation as well as to the older and supposedly more 
mature. 

It is at this point that we encounter one of the big 
problems—the shortage of teachers whose training and 
whose own emotional adjustment enable them to analyze 
frankly and without premature judgment the real prob- 
lems of both youngsters and grownups today. 

Outside the parent-teacher groups and the schools and 
colleges, many agencies are carrying on this type of edu- 
cation. Liberal churches of many denominations are pro- 
viding courses and discussion groups which deal with 
family life and adjustment for both adults and young 
people. Many ministers now refuse to officiate at weddings 
unless the prospective bride and groom will discuss 
facts and attitudes about the marriage that may deter- 
mine its success or failure. A growing number of churches 
provide personal counseling service much of which is, 
of course, related to family life. The less traditional theo- 
logical seminaries are including in their curricula courses 
designed to train their students in both the counseling and 
the educational aspects of marriage and family life. 


le THE LAST TWO YEARS, FOLLOWING THEIR PARTICIPATION 
in the National Conference on Family Life, several youth- 
serving agencies have been giving increased attention to 
marriage and family life. For example, the program de- 
partment of the Girl Scouts of America is considering 
activities to aid girls more directly in their family life 
and to include members of their families in the Girl 
Scout program. Another instance is the Commission on 
Family Life established by the YMCA’s national com- 
mittee on work 
with boys. The 


Commission is 


eputht 


v ' 5 
preparing a report e en ee 
to be presented to évalualion laa WOES 
the Y’s National ,::| i anentters ueamusse™ 
Boys Work As- reason 2 


sembly this spring. 


Private social 
agencies, which 
once confined 


their family sery- 
ices to individual 
counseling through 
casework, are be- 
ginning to take a ORO BS 
part in family life “ae ee Sivas oe 
education. The 
Family ServiceSo- 5°°t Lone 
ciety of America, 
for example, now 
has a special committee on this phase of the subject. 
Some localities have built up communitywide councils 
on family life. Through these councils, churches, schools, 
social agencies, service clubs, and many other organiza- 
tions plan and work together to improve the quality of 
family living. 
The mass media provide another channel for educa- 
tion for marriage and family life. Though there is no 
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exact way to evaluate the effectiveness of magazine al 
ticles, newspaper columns, pamphlets, radio and tele 
vision programs dealing with family life, the testimony 
of readers, listeners, and viewers indicates that these ax} 
widely influential. During the last twenty years suc 
materials have increased both in quantity and quality 
The better women’s magazines today carry informec}: 
well-written articles on family life and adjustment fron} 
the cradle to the grave. Syndicated newspaper columr 
dealing with marriage and family life are popular. Radi} 
and television have yet to find fully satisfactory approach¢ 
in the family life field, but they continue to experimen 
and have produced some promising programs. Popu 
larly written pamphlets have an enormous circulation. — 

Important as are all these avenues it still is in adu) 
education—the education of parents—that the greates 
promise lies. The newer methods of socio-drama, specié 
films which vividly present family dynamics, traine} 
leadership of group discussion, the cooperative al 
schools and camps— all these and many other tools anj 
methods are being used by parents meeting together ur 
der the auspices of school or church. Such activities, w 
now know, are much more likely to lead to changes 1) 
attitude and behavior than are the lectures and forme 
classes of yesterday. The National Congress ef Parent 
and Teachers in 1948 moved toward a more active pro 
gram of parent education by appointing five consultant 
to work with state and local groups in the various regior 
of the country. Within a few years, it may very well 
that no community will be without opportunity for pa 
ents to work and consult together as they face the cha} 
lenge of modern family living. 


[aes INTERPRETATION, AND PROGNOSIS OF ANY MOVE 
ment are difficult, and education for family life is no ey 
ception. Because this is an area of personal values, high 
emotionalized reactions and conflicting philosophies, t 
task is particularly forbidding. 

There have been a number of recent efforts to assaj 
the status of education for family living and to point o { 
directions for further endeavor. The most comprehensi 
of these, perhaps, is to be found in a series of report 
prepared by the first National Conference on Famill 
Life held in Washington in May 1948. Home economist} 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, educators 
ministers, public health workers, doctors, and other spq 
cialists joined in reporting to their colleagues current dal 
velopments and likely trends. Committees of the Nal 
tional Council on Family Relations continue to study praf 
grams in the secondary schools, colleges and universities 
and in adult education. 

But for good or for ill, the day by day living togethel 
more than anything else affects both the individual and} 
the family. Thus the report to the National Conferenc 
on Family Life stated, “Through their lives and teachings 
children soak up the cultural expectations of their way 
of life, differing in different parts of the country and is 
different economic, racial, and religious backgrounds, bul 
always transmitted primarily through the family.” Man 
garet Mead, the late James S. Plant, and others havi 
pointed out that cultural patterns are thus passed os 
through the child’s identification with his parents. Be 
cause of the closeness of parent and child, the pattern o 
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| the young personality is primarily shaped by his early re- 
| lationships. The report goes on “Thus the baby begins 
ito acquire his sense of self, the feeling of who he is, and 
| what kind of person he is from his experiences at hirth 
tand throughout infancy. His acceptance of his sex role, 
Hof being a boy or a girl, of what it means to be a 
/man or a woman, comes from his identification with the 
|parent of the same sex and his feelings and experiences 
‘with this parent. The absence of a parent, his refusal to 
saccept the child, his harshness and cruelty, or weakness 
-and ineffectiveness interfere with this basic identification 
and may lead to serious personality disorders.” 

Similarly, attitudes toward the opposite sex, the ability 
‘to love, feelings of self-worth or worthlessness, prejudice 
‘or understanding, generosity or selfishness and the other 
‘traits which determine adult success or failure have their 
‘roots in the family in which the child grows up. 

As this is more widely realized, there seems to be every 
reason to expect continued growth in family life educa- 
tion. More adequate leadership should result from the 
university training centers and the attention now being 
given to that problem in parent-teacher groups. State 
departments of education, notably California and New 
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Black Star. Photo by Roy Pinney 


A class of prospective fathers learning the fine points of baby care 


York, are furthering family life education in the schools 
and in adult education projects. 

A particularly significant development is the interde- 
partmental approach both to study of the family and 
education for family living. Sociology, psychology, home 
economics, and guidance have joined forces in a number 
of universities to provide an integrated training for those 
preparing to work in the family life field. The first 
National Conference on Family Life brought together— 
both in the preparation of reports and in sessions of the 
conference—workers from a great many fields. The most 
influential organization in the family life field, the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations is characterized by 
the variety of professional backgrounds represented among 
its members. 

For a good many years school people have given lip 
service to the importance of “worthy” home membership; 
clergymen and lecturers have referred to the family as the 
“keystone of society”; psychologists, sociologists, and so- 
cial workers have pointed to the family as the basic in- 
stitution on which the structure of society must rest. At 
last we seem to be doing something to implement the 
sonorous phrases we have so glibly used. 


& 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


Teachers and Parents, United 


School and home—these two—shape the developing child, and they 


have discovered each other increasingly today in common partnership. 


ETHEL KAWIN 


A MOTHER HAVING HER FIRST EXPERIENCE IN AN EDUCA- 
tional workshop in which parents and teachers were 
working together wrote in her notebook: 

“T have just reached the conclusion, after five days de- 
voted to studying problems in child guidance, that teachers 
are ‘people. Nice, warm, friendly people who are as 
deeply concerned as parents that all children, everywhere, 
have the very best chance possible to grow to the limit of 
their capabilities, and to learn to adjust themselves to 
their environment. 

“Tt was a truly revealing experience for me, to get a 
glimpse through the invisible wall that unfortunately 
often exists in parent-teacher relationships. I had not 
realized that teachers are frequently as bewildered as 
fathers and mothers and are anxious to do everything 
in their power to cooperate with parents to develop the 
best potentialities of children.” 


ples. EXCERPTS INDICATE SOME OF THE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
home-school relationships as parents and teachers dis- 
cover each other as persons. The woman who wrote 
those paragraphs was a farm mother. In the workshop 
she attended there were ten persons from rural one-room 
schools and twenty from city school systems, most of them 
classroom teachers. Parents and teachers together were 
striving for deeper understanding of the children en- 
trusted to their care. This is typical of the new day in 
which the family and the school have at last discovered 
their interdependence. 

Home and school in the past have tended to “alibi,” 
each holding the other responsible for theii joint failures. 
Dissatisfied with their product, the school blamed the 
home and the home blamed the school—and children 
tended to play one against the other and often to blame 
both. In no area of the broad field of education, however, 
has the writer seen greater progress in this past quarter- 
century than in the field of home-school relationships. 
When school guidance programs began, the home was 
here and the school was over there—and “never the twain 
shall meet” was the characteristic attitude of both. Slowly, 
over the years, what the mother in her notebook referred 
to as “the invisible wall” that separated them has been 
broken down in all progressive communities. Homes and 
schools throughout the land are now cooperating in many 
varied programs. 

Lawrence K. Frank pointed out in the opening article 
of this series (The Survey, December 1949), that mental 
hygiene is primarily the function of the family and the 
home. Certainly, the family sets the pattern. 
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Today it is quite generally recognized that an in-/ 


dividual’s basic personality and behavior is settled in the 


earliest years of life. Consciously or unconsciously, the | 


family has already determined during his preschool years 
the kind of child who comes to school. 


To a consider- |} 
able extent, the family has already determined what more ||} 
the school and the home will be able to do for that child. | 


fi 
| 
} 


Whether the child’s home experiences are good or bad, |f 
they are and probably will remain the strongest and most ||} 
enduring education he ever will receive. All schooling || 


must be built upon that foundation. To understand the 
child they teach, therefore, teachers must know something 
about his home and family. 


Next to his parents, a child’s teachers play the most im- ||} 


portant role in influencing the development of his per- 
sonality. 


In their close daily contacts with a child, |} 


parents and teachers are the primary sources of his guid- | 


ance. All other specialists—counselors, social workers, 


psychologists, psychiatrists, or other experts—are really | 


resource persons who should be available to parents and 
teachers to help them fulfill their responsibility for chil- 
dren. 

Nearly half a century ago John Dewey wrote: “It is 


folly to suppose that we can carry on the education of | 
the child apart from the education of the teacher.” | 
Teachers contribute to the development of their pupils | 
in various ways—through what they actually teach, their | 


attitudes toward their students and their relationships 
with them, through the adjustments they are able to help 
their pupils make, and most of all through their own 
personalities. Some one has expressed the essence of the 
teacher’s role in this anonymous little verse: 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be; 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


The home and the school, the basic social institutions 
which influence each child, need to understand each other. 
Parents must interpret their home to their child’s teacher; 
teachers must interpret their school to his parents. For 
example, Johnny is still feeling very insecure because his 
father was away in uniform when he was born and his 
mother returned to her work in a war-plant as soon as 
she could leave her baby. This is something his teacher 
should know about when Johnny first comes to school 
so that she can try to give him even more than the usual 
feeling of “belonging” in his new environment. If Susie 
is an “only” child who has always lived on a farm with 
few chances to play with other children, her teacher 
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should be told, so that Susie may have special help in 
making the first, difficult adjustment to the classroom. 

Reversing the picture, parents should be helped to un- 
derstand that a good school today may be very different 
from the one they went to, and why. Teachers should 
explain to them, for example, why children are now per- 
mitted to walk around the room freely and to talk quietly 
with each other as they do their school work. Parents 
should understand, too, the present methods of learning 
to read, and why, under many current systems, children 
do not begin with the alphabet. 

To prepare them for this cooperation, both parents and 
teachers need special “education.” Through parent educa- 
tion, mothers and fathers can gain knowledge of how 
children grow and develop, and hence an insight into 
their needs. Most teachers in their preservice training 
learned much about subject matter and how it should 
be taught, but all too little about children. Through in- 
service programs of education, they can gain this knowl- 
sdge and understanding. Further, new research is con- 
stantly pushing out the boundary lines of the known, 
so that more or less continuous study is desirable for both 
joarents and teachers to help them keep abreast of new 
acts and improved methods in child development and 
iguidance. As parents and teachers gain in wisdom, pro- 
tedures which facilitate home-school cooperation will 
jspread more rapidly through American public 
school systems, both urban and rural. Many such 
gorocedures are already common practice in progres- 
ive communities. Let us examine some of them. 
| In my experience, no single procedure has done 
jmore to improve home-school relationships than 
the parent-teacher conference. More teachers each 


| 


ear arrange to have a friendly interview with at 
geast one of the parents of every pupil in their 
iclasses. Sometimes this is done routinely for every 
Ishild who is a new pupil to the teacher. Sometimes 
at serves as the teacher’s first report to a child’s 
arents on his progress in school, a substitute for 
xr a supplement to the traditional report-card. 
| In many communities, parents used to come to school 
Lor interviews with teachers only when their children had 
misbehaved” and were in trouble. Then the parent was 
ent for; he immediately was on the defensive, put the 
jieacher on the defensive, and everybody got off to a very 
iad start. Now, such a conference is held in many school 
jyystems and by many teachers and parents simply to 
:stablish a friendly relationship and to exchange infor- 
Jnation, for the benefit of the child. If, later, John or 
Susie get into difficulty and the teacher asks the parent 
‘0 come to school “to talk things over,” they meet as 
triends and copartners in dealing with the child. 

| Through such conferences many parents get help from 
the school in meeting a difficult family situation. Robert’s 
\nother, for example, confided to his teacher: “My hus- 
band is an unusually capable person. His standards are 
leally too high for a young child. No matter what Bob 
loes—if he draws a picture, spins a top, or builds a house 
xf blocks—his Daddy always points out the weaknesses 
tind mistakes in the performance and never comments on 
the achievements. Over and over I see Bob discouraged 
tis a result of his father’s criticism, but I can’t seem to get 
\my husband to understand that a child also needs to feel 
Luccess and encouragement when he is learning to do 
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things. Have you noticed in school that Bob seems 
afraid to try something new?” ‘The teacher’s record 
showed that she had observed Bob’s reluctance to enter 
new situations, a puzzling attitude for an obviously bright, 
capable little boy. Following this interview with his 
mother, Robert’s record indicated his need for encourage- 
ment and approval of successes at school. His teacher 
also noted: “There is a parent-education job to be done 
with Robert’s father, so that he will know what it is rea- 
sonable to expect of a child Robert’s age, and also so 
that he will see the value of taking positive rather than 
negative attitudes toward his son’s accomplishments.” 

In many school systems, teachers visit homes to get 
acquainted with a child’s family, realizing that to under- 
stand the child they must be able to see him against his 
own background. Most children are delighted to have 
their teachers come to visit; it helps the child integrate 
the two worlds in which he lives. 

Today’s parents come to school for various reasons be- 
sides conferences with teachers. The more progressive 


schools invite parents to visit freely and to observe class- 
room work at almost any time. Ample opportunity to 
have the school program explained and to have their ques- 
tions answered is given to parents at “open-house” or 
“parents-at-school” nights, held by many schools. On 
such evenings, often under the auspices of the local 


Parent-Teacher Association, fathers and mothers come 
to their children’s classrooms, meet the teachers personally, 
and hear them describe the school program for that par- 
ticular group. Usually, the children’s work is on display. 

Some schools utilize the services of parents to enrich the 
program in various ways. Parents who travel and make 
films of the places they visit sometimes show their travel 
pictures to the children, describing their experiences in an 
informal talk. Some mothers play the piano, help in office 
work, assist with arts and crafts, help take children on 
excursions, or in other ways assist the school. The possi- 
bilities of such home-school cooperation are only begin- 
ning to be explored. The potential benefits to schools 
and to parents are obvious. 

In many places parents are being consulted or are 
working with school staffs to help in curriculum revision. 
This is part of the current movement to revise the tra- 
ditional program, and to make the rigid courses of study 
into a broader and more flexible scheme, consistent with 
modern concepts of education. 

Probably the greatest cooperative venture of parents 
and teachers is the Parent-Teacher Association. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers recently marked 
its “Golden Jubilee.” Its program and activities are still 
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Parent Education 


more parent than teacher, but a great effort is being made 
to increase teacher participation and leadership in every 
phase of the PTA program. There are many who feel 
that the most important functions of PTA are first, 
parent education, and second, cooperation with schools in 
planning and maintaining the best possible opportunity 
for all the children. In pursuit of the first objective, the 
PTA in 1949 launched an expanded parent education 
program, with five part time professional regional consul- 
tants in parent education heading it. Each consultant is 
responsible for promoting the training of lay leaders in 
his region. These lay leaders, in turn, are to help local 
PTA’s establish study discussion groups for parents. The 
National Parent-Teacher, official PTA imagazine, provides 
study courses for their use. 

Those of us who have had direct experience with such 
groups are encouraged by the response of parents to oppor- 
tunities for study and discussion. Parents are eager to 
make the changing American family a successful insti- 
tution which meets the psychological needs of its mem- 
bers as effectively as it meets their physical needs. Many 
parents have been discouraged by the attitudes of some 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and others who tend to blame 
parents for most of the youth problems of today. Such 
accusations, parents complain, only destroy their self-con- 
fidence by making them feel inadequate and handicap 
them with a sense of guilt. They resent such phrases as: 
“There are no problem children, only problem parents.” 
As Kathryn Close pointed out in the January Survey, 
many mothers feels that psychologists “forget that parents 
are human, too.” 

Anyone who works with these groups of eager parents 
knows that practically all of them are anxious to do what 
is best for their children, and they themselves need en- 
couragement and reassurance. They are no more “prob- 
lems” than are their children. Of course, not all parents 
are like this. One hears over and over again: “But those 
who need it most don’t go to such meetings!” Neither do 
people who most need religion go to church. But all 
parents need parent education, and there probably is no 
organization that reaches as large and representative a 
cross section of American parenthood as does the PTA. 


fale AND THERE ONE FINDS SPECIAL PROJECTS DESIGNED TO 
build understanding and cooperation between the family 
and the school. By way of illustration, I cite one project 
which I know at first hand because I have been directly 
involved in it. The project, now in its third year, is 
jointly sponsored by the Illinois Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development and the University 
of Chicago. In three urban and two rural Illinois com- 
munities educators and parents together are studying 
child growth and development and are putting on public 
programs at which, from time to time, they present the 
results of their study to the community. Teachers, parents, 
and children participate in these programs, often using 
skits, movies, role-playing, and other techniques to vary 
the more usual symposium, panel, or round-table. 

So far as I know, this enterprise, in which homes and 
schools share responsibilities for both study groups and 
public programs, is unique. Because of the old wall of 
separation between parents and teachers, a few local 
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leaders were skeptical of the feasibility of such a pla | 
but in every community there has been enthusiastic r 
sponse and warm support. In most of these five center/| 
two or three hundred are enrolled in the study-discussiog}) 
groups, and the audiences at the public meetings averagq) 
about four hundred. if 
The leaders of this project meet in a workshop eac i] 
summer at the University of Chicago, where as their con}} 
sulant I help them plan their programs for the following] 
year. (The quotation at the beginning of this article was 
from one of those workshops.) Each community begin3) 
by studying such facts of child growth and developmen}) 
as scientific research has made available to us. Then the 
endeavor to bridge the gap between scientific knowledga|} 
and its application to everyday practices in dealing wit 
children in homes and schools. One of the problems all] 
have been attacking this year, for example, is that peren) 
nial controversy: What kind of a report on a child’d) 
progress should the school make to his parents? | 


t 
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W ITH ALL THE PROGRESS BEING MADE, THERE ARE TWG|l 
major problems which challenge the family and thd 
school in their efforts to pull together for the welfare off 
the child. The first is an earlier beginning of school 
home cooperation. Since, as we pointed out above, the 
home determines the kind of child who will come tq 
school, it behooves the school to work with parents from 
the beginning of the child’s life—or, better still, in advance 
of the baby’s coming—to give any help it can in these earlyj 
and critical years. Few schools have yet seen their re4} 
sponsibilities and opportunities in regard to service toll| 
future patrons. In many schools the PTA organizes 
study-discussion groups for parents of preschool children 
and their national magazine publishes a Preschool Study} 
Course. But few school administrators have yet realized 
the importance of encouraging and working with the} 
parents of preschool youngsters. | 
The second challenging problem is the emotional ten-4} 
sion inherent in the parent-teacher relationship, which is 
primarily responsible for the weaknesses or failures of 
that relationship. ‘There is space here only to point out 
that fathers and mothers are emotionally vulnerable inj 
anything involving their child. Any criticism of the child} 
any inmsinuation that he is inadequate in any respect, 
strikes the parent at his most sensitive point; the child 
is the parent’s “Achilles’ heel,” so to speak. On the other 
hand, when the parent grows defensive about the child} 
and blames the school, the teacher is professionally vul-{f 
nerable and also is likely to respond emotionally. Educa-|| 
tors and psychologists are fond of saying that the teacher] 
of the young child is a “mother-substitute.” That very 
phrase indicates another point of tension, for it suggests) 
that the teacher, in a sense, constitutes an emotionallli 
“threat” to the mother. Probably every young mother,}} 
as she goes through the difficult experience of sending} 
her child to school for the first time, fervently hopes} 
that he will like his teacher—but not too well! | 
The parent-teacher relationship is a very complex ques-} 
tion. We can only say here that its ramifications and} 
nuances warrant thoughtful consideration and careful 
study. They will have to be better understood, frankly 
faced, and “talked out” with mutual good will by parents} 
and teachers who are ready to understand and accept each] 
other’s essential roles in the upbringing of a child. : 
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/needed child care services “especially in 
y areas which are predominantly rural.” 
}In 1946, Congress amended the Act to 
j raise the appropriation to $3,500,000. 
| The increased funds enabled the states 
{to make substantial expansion in their 


f 


| 
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figures presumably can be 
‘ironed out in conference.) 


‘by these monies? What has 
‘been accomplished by 
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Children and the Congress 


| Ale HEART OF ANY PROGRAM FOR 


social security must be the child.” 


| Thus reads Senate Report No. 628, made 


| 


| bills demand of the 81st Congress con- 


in 1935 during the 74th Congress which 
enacted what may be considered as the 
country’s first social security legislation. 

This spring in Washington, a sheaf of 


firmation of this principle, and once 


# again will test whether a voteless, lobby- 
} less portion of our population can gain 
{the consideration they need and de- 


serve. 

Title V, Part 3 of the original Social 
Security Act authorized an annual ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 to stimulate 


child welfare services and to develop 


| a small number of special projects for 
{ temporary foster family care. 


Now, fifteen years after passage of the 


{ Social Security Act, the House has passed 
‘and the Senate is considering what has 


come to be known as the “omnibus” bill 
calling for a variety of Social Security 


f amendments. Among other provisions 


this bill, H. R. 6000, would benefit chil- 
dren, not only by raising the Federal 


f'ante on aid to dependent children, but 
also by upping the appropriation for 


child welfare services from $3,500,000 


‘to $7,000,000 annually. The Senate bill, 
‘still in committee, would raise it fur- 


‘ther—to $12,000,000, (If the 


Senate bill is passed, the dis- 
crepancy between the two 


What needs can be met 


the 


amounts already expended? 
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MARION ROBINSON 


According to Katharine Lenroot, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, in 1935 less 
than 5 percent of all counties with 
populations under 30,000 had child 
care services of any kind, while today 
20 percent of all counties have one full 
time child welfare worker or more, paid 
from public funds. In 1935, about half 
the states had public agencies giving 
child welfare services. Private agencies 
had neither the obligation nor the ca- 
pacity to cover the needs of all children 
whose families have failed them, either 
through catastrophe or neglect. Now 
every state has a public welfare de- 
partment which carries this responsi- 
bility, to some degree. Moreover, the 
Social Security Act has greatly stimu- 
lated the states to improve their legis- 
lation for the care and protection of 
children, to develop and improve stand- 
ards for child care, to increase the 
numbers of qualified personnel. 


bine TODAY OUR CHILD POPULATION HAS 
increased. In 1948, there were 40 per- 
cent more children under five than in 
1940; 21 percent more children between 
five and nine years old. Between 1945 
and 1948 the numbers of children less 
than a year old receiving public child 
welfare services increased 52 percent; 
those under six increased 26 percent. 
The need for more trained workers to 
hold the line, for more suitable facilities 
to aid in rehabilitation, jumps month by 
month. The Department of Public Wel- 


fare in Georgia reports that more chil- 
dren were placed for adoption in one 
year in haphazard ways, which afford 
no protection to child, natural parents, 
or adoptive parents, than could be placed 
through its own facilities. Twenty-two 
states report curtailment of their foster 
home program in 1949 because of lack 
of funds. A study in West Virginia esti- 
mates that over 2,000 children under 
eighteen years of age were detained in 
jails last year; some estimates say that 
as many as 100,000 juveniles are confined 
in the county and city jails of the 
United States every year. As late as 
1947, 53 percent of our counties had no 
probation service for juvenile offenders. 
Twenty thousand children are com- 
mitted each year to public training 
schools, in many of which shortage of 
personnel allows for little more than 
custodial care. 


The states so far have chosen to spend 
the bulk of the child welfare grants on 
services to children living with parents 
or relatives, in foster family homes, or 
in institutions. In 1949, 32 percent of 
the money went for such services in 
rural areas. Almost every state uses 
some of the money for trained con- 
sultants and supervisors, and for seeing 
to it that workers obtain training at 
graduate schools of social work. Last 
year, 10 percent of the budget was spent 
on educational leaves for state or county 
workers. Services to children in coun- 
ties now without child welfare services, 
provision of homemaker service, provi- 
sion for returning runaway 
children to their own states, 
facilities for temporary or 
shelter care of neglected 
children, facilities for the de- 
tention care of children—all 
of these can be increased by 
the money authorized in 
H.R. 6000. 
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Other pending bills would also expand 
going programs affecting children. Ap- 
propriations for maternal and child 
health and services for crippled children 
are more than doubled, both being raised 
to $25,000,000, under the provisions of 
S. 2352, H. R. 5567, andiHe Ra 5383)) 
bills which are substantially the same as 
Title VI of the omnibus health bill. 
States report urgent need for more funds 
if current activities are not to be seri- 
ously curtailed. 

Maternal and child health services 
help the effort to prevent premature 
births through education and medical 
care of the mother, and special care of 
the prematurely-born baby. About 20 
percent of premature babies still die each 
year—in 1947 such deaths reached a total 
of 40,000. Three fourths of our rural 
counties are still without regular ma- 
ternity clinics, and in 1946 well over 
165,000 mothers did not have the care 
of a physician at the time of childbirth. 


Eases FIGURES ON THE CHILDREN 
now suffering from crippling ailments 
total almost 6,500,000 according to Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner, associate chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, in testimony at 
Senate hearings last summer. These in- 
clude the blind, and others with defec- 
tive sight; the deaf and those with poor 
hearing; children suffering from rheu- 
matic fever and other heart conditions; 
from cerebral palsy, diabetes, epilepsy, 


and those orthopedically crippled. The 
vast majority are cared for by their 
families. But thousands of these handi- 
capped children are on waiting lists for 
public rehabilitation services, already 
diagnosed as needing treatment. Hospital 
costs have doubled in the past decade. 
Although $17,000,000 was expended by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis during the polio epidemic for 
care in the acute stage, many of these 
little sufferers now need public aid for 
reatment for residual paralysis and other 
after-care required to bring them back to 
full recovery. 


hes NationaL CuHILp RESEARCH ACT, 
S. 904, still in committee in the Senate, 
attracts attention of scientists, social 
workers, parents, and others interested 


in children, indeed all who feel with — 


Dr. Martha Eliot, associate director of 
the World Health Organization, that 
‘Sf we are to tackle the problem of 
human relations basic to our national 
and international security, we must be- 
gin with childhood.” This bill authorizes 
the Children’s Bureau to expand its 
own research, make grants to univer- 
sities and other public or private agen- 
cies and institutions for research projects, 
conduct a national clearing house of 
research being planned or under way, 
grant research fellowships, all to the end 
of getting “more and new facts about 
how children grow and develop, men- 
tally and socially as well as physically.” 
Provision is made for the appointment 


of a National Advisory Council on Re 


search in Child Life which would re3| 


view applications for research projects 
and grants-in-aid. The bill calls for 


appropriation of $7,500,000. Almost the | 
same provisions, except for an appropria+|| 
tion figure of $10,000,000, appear in Sj) 
2352, a bill “lifted” from Title VI off}} 
the “National Health Insurance Act.’7\) 
Four similar bills have been introducedk 
in the House, and hearings have beent}) 
scheduled for one of them, H. R. 44654} 

When last heard from, the aid-to+) 
education bill, passed by the Senate last} 


|} 


May, and the school construction bill, 


passed in the Senate last October, wereld} 
still in committee in the House. iI) 


As reported in The Survey in Feb i 


} 


ruary 1950, the Fair Labor Standards} 


Act has been amended by extending}l| 
child labor coverage to new groups off 
young workers and by establishing thei 
sixteen-year minimum working age for}}| 
work during school hours in agricultural}}} 
areas under interstate commerce. Theij} 


National Child Labor Committee reports i 


that the law is already yielding benefits, 
affecting thousands of youngsters, in- i| 


cluding migrants who live in the South} 
and Southwest during the school terms; |j} 


and forcing attention to inadequate} 
school facilities in rural areas. 


Perhaps it is but a reflection of the}i| 
American collective state of mind that })] 
the 81st Congress has been so preoccu- }\] 
pied with measures dictated by fear for i 
the future. But the shape of that future }) 
will largely be determined by those who }j/ 


are children now. 


In and Out of the CIO with the Social Work Unions 


N Marcu 2, WITH A BACKGROUND OF 
hoots and calls from an SSEU 
picket line, the Community and Social 
Agencies Employes Union, lecal 1707, 
in New York, received a charter from 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. This was the first formal move 
toward the reorganization of community 
workers from voluntary agencies since 
February 15, when the CIO National 
Executive Committee ousted the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America and its subsidiary, the Social 
Service Employes Union, on charges of 
Communist domination. 
The new union received its formal 
CIO acknowledgment the day after the 
expiration of an injunction granted the 
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UOPWA by the federal district court 
in the District of Columbia. It is now 
represented on the New York City In- 
dustrial Council of the CIO. 

New York dissidents from SSEU 
leadership had long been preparing for 
the day when their efforts to pull away 
from left-wing control would receive 
CIO blessings and recognition. Their 
present union represents the culmination 
of the struggles of two groups, operat- 
ing with different approaches—one fight- 
ing from within against SSEU leaders, 
and the other through secession and the 
formation of a rival union. 

The rumblings of discontent became 
clearly audible nearly two years ago 
when the union chapters of the National 


Board of the YWCA and of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women said 
good-bye to the SSEU and set up a 


Agency Employes. They were soon 
joined by UOPWA chapters from the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the Union Settle- 
ment, all of which negotiated new con- 
tracts with management. Gradually the 


USAE added chapters in Oakland, | 


Bridgeport, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. 

At the same time, a “rank and file” 
movement was gaining strength in a 
number of other New York SSEU chap- 


ters, though it never succeeded in over- 


THE SURVEY 


: 


union of their own, the United Social 


threwing the union’s existing leadership. 
But with expulsion from the CIO, the 
leaders of this movement came forward 
distributing printed cards among mem- 
bers, asking for indications of whether 
‘they wished to stay with the SSEU or 
go with the CIO. Preference for the 
‘CIO was expressed immediately in union 
chapters of the United Jewish Appeal of 
‘New York, the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Ort, Hadas- 
‘sah, and the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, all now formal chapters of the new 
»CSAEU, as are all the New York lo- 
icals of the USAE. 
) Bernard Siegel, executive secretary of 
the SSEU, and Olive Van Horn, na- 
‘tional chairman, have expressed the con- 
ifident opinion that an overwhelming 
majority of SSEU members will remain 
with the old union. “The formation of 
a new union,” Executive Secretary Siegel 
ideclared, “can only serve to hamstring 
ithe interests of social service employes 
in this city. Its advent has already been 
hailed by some agency leaders who see 
idivision of social service employes as 
helpful to themselves.” 
| The CIO charter, presented by Irving 
Abramson, member of the CIO execu- 
itive committee, was accepted for the new 
junion by the heads of the two amalga- 
jmating groups, Elizabeth Herring, presi- 
L ent of the USAE, and Hilda Siff, chair- 
an of the Rank and File for CIO. New 
officers, elected at a meeting of the dele- 
gate council on March 13, are: Miss 
iHerring, chairman; Sam Friedman, vice 
ichairman; Toni Unger, recording secre- 
rary; Judith Henken, corresponding 
pecretary; Sonia Alloy, treasurer. 


] 
] 
] 


WW car BECOMES OF THE USAE’s na- 
‘ional efforts is now a question. It is no 
secret that the organization had hoped 
0 become the social work nucleus in a 
national CIO committee to organize 
jwhite collar workers. But at present it 
ooks as though the CIO is not disposed 
to make a nationwide organizing drive 
jwithin this group—at least until its ef- 
Sorts to “liberate” the membership of its 
usted unions are less demanding. In- 
surance workers have been getting the 
yarger proportion of CIO attention in the 
white collar field; while the policy 
‘oward social workers would seem to 
be to take in those who make their 
own efforts toward organization and ask 
‘or affiliation, through the granting of 
jocal industrial charters, without offer- 
ng positive help. 

_ This is true, however, only as to social 
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workers of nonprofit agencies. The 
CIO’s efforts among public workers, 
once chartered in the United Public 
Workers of America, also ousted in 
mid-February, promise to be more di- 
rect. Milton Murray, a member of the 
CIO national committee, has been named 
secretary-treasurer of the Government 
and Civic Employes Organizing Com- 
mittee, which has already set about or- 
ganizing local chapters of public workers. 
In New York, a CIO charter has been 
granted to the American Civic Employes 
Union. Included in this group, accord- 
ing to Raymond Diana, GCEOC re- 
gional director, are about 1,500 public 
welfare employes, and smaller groups 
of hospital workers, staff members of 
the Veterans Administration, and other 
city, state, and federal employes. 

Since units of government do not en- 
ter into union contracts, the UPW could 
nowhere become the sole representative 
of employes and has always had to con- 
tend with rival independent employe as- 
sociations. For example, in the New 
York City Department of Welfare, its 
greatest concentration of strength, where 
it still claims 2,100 out of some 7,000 em- 
ployes, smaller groups such as the forty- 
year-old Civil Service Forum have from 
time to time made inroads on its poten- 
tial membership. 


T HE FORUM, A STATEWIDE ASSOCIATION 
of civil service employes, received a great 
boost in membership two years ago in 
the form of a dissident group from the 
UPW, only a small part of whom were 
public welfare workers. Last October, 
however, when the CIO made it clear 
that the UPW was no longer looked 
upon with favor, the Forum’s entire wel- 
fare council in New York City, with 
about 500 members, and about 1,000 em- 
ployes of other public services, saw a 
chance of becoming the nucleus of a new 
CIO union. Accordingly, they went in- 
to the CIO under the wing of the 
Utility Workers of America, until the 
expulsion of the UPW. Now, with its 
own CIO charter as the American Civic 
Employes Union, this group is serving 
as the New York City regional unit of 
the Government and Civic Employes Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

The UPW ran into further trouble on 
March 9, when the New York City De- 
partment of Welfare announced that it 
would no longer deal with this union 
as a recognized staff organization. Simi- 
lar action had already been taken by the 
Veterans Administration. 


From the Boston Herald 


NOT ABOUT INGRID 


She was not Ingrid Bergman. 
She was an unhappy woman, 
married to a man who gave her 
little affection or support. When 
she could find the money she 
went to the movies to see how 
women blossomed under love, 
or she listened to the soap 
operas on the radio. One day 
she went to live with another 
man, who gave her affection, 
but they had little money, and 
when the baby came they were 
in trouble. It was cohabitation 
and the sentence was for five 
years, indeterminate, at the re- 
formatory at Framingham. 


The history of unionism among pub- 
lic welfare workers has run a parallel 
course to the union movement among 
employes of private social agencies. Both 
were born and grew in the mid-Thirties 
when social service expanded so tre- 
mendously, and in both movements the 
social service branches have been im- 
portant groups in parent unions cover- 
ing a variety of fields. Since the be- 
ginning the SSEU has been a strong 
division of the UOPWA, along with 
insurance workers, commercial office 
workers, and others. While the United 
Public Workers includes a considerable 
portion of sanitation workers and other 
municipal, state, and federal employes, 
the union’s long time president, Abram 
Flaxer, and most of its other executives 
came out of public welfare agencies. 


B OTH UNIONS HAVE ALWAYS HAD THEIR 
greatest strength in New York City, but 
in recent years have made considerable 
strides in Los Angeles. They have also 
organized some employees of community 
and public welfare agencies in San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore, 
and one or two smaller communities. 
Both began as independent unions which 
eventually sought national affiliation, 
and both have suffered splits from with- 
in and are once again “independent,” 
the split groups remaining with or seek- 
ing CIO affiliation. Their policies have 
been so close as to enable them to offer 
a joint program each year at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, with 
heavy political implications. At Atlantic 
City, in May 1941, the focus was on 
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non-intervention in an “imperialistic 
war.” <A few weeks later, after the Nazi 
invasion of Russia, both unions were 
calling for all-out aid to the Allies. 

The two unions have followed similar 
patterns during and since the CIO ex- 
pulsion proceedings. Both have vigor- 
ously denied Communist domination of 
their union policies, maintaining that 
any similarity of political “line” was 
merely coincidental. Both based their 
main defense at the CIO hearings on 
voluminous documents prepared to show 
that until the Truman campaign in 1948 
their unions had consistently followed 
CIO policy. Their failure to endorse 
Truman, they maintain, is behind the 
CIO’s disapproval of them. 

There is one point, however, in which 
the two unions have diverged in their 
defense. Though its president, James 
Durkin, has signed the non-Communist 
oath required under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the UOPWA does not deny having 
Communists in important positions, but 
maintains that where this occurs it is 
irrelevant. On the other hand, .ibram 
Flaxer and other accused executives and 
staff members of the UPW have stead- 
fastly maintained that they are not Com- 
munist Party members. Since their 
union does not enter into contracts with 
management, it is not subject to Taft- 
Hartley requirements. 

The plans of the two expelled unions 
now have a similar design. They have 
already launched attacks against the CIO 
as an “anti-Semitic, Jim Crow organiza- 
tion,” and both acknowledge that this 
will be a major rallying cry in their 
fight to hold onto their membership. 
Both are charging vigorously that the 
CIO stifles democracy by demanding po- 
litical conformity, and belittle the charges 
of the preexpulsion dissidents that demo- 
cratic procedures were ignored within 
these unions. —KaTHRYN CLosE 


+ + + 


Hospites Make 
Final Gift 


$400 gift for use by Indian and 
Chinese social workers recently 
signaled the disbanding of Hospites, an 
American group established seventeen 
years ago as a gesture of friendship in 
the world of social work. 
Hospites began, as informally as it 
closed, a few months after Hitler’s rise 
to power. Foreseeing the disruption of 
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welfare work abroad, a group of Ameri- 
can social workers joined together to aid 
fellow workers “displaced by political, 
racial, or religious reasons in other 
lands.” It originated in New York, un- 
der the leadership of Joanna Colco-d and 
Mrs. John Glenn, both of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and spread from there 
throughout the country. Money collected 
through personal contributions averaging 
$5 apiece was distributed to European 
social workers through several national 
and international organizations. Some 
distribution of funds continued even 
during the war, through European chan- 
nels, and assistance was given to refugee 
workers reaching this country. 

After the war, Hospites assumed a 
new form as a clearing house for names 
of social workers abroad who were in 
need. These names were passed on to 
colleagues here who wrote letters and 
sent food, clothing, and other articles. 
The group also gave war exhausted 


New Sex Offense Laws 


TWO-YEAR sTUDY OF 102 sEX OF- 

fenders in Sing Sing prison re- 
sulted last month in several important 
new laws and amendments enacted by 
the New York State legislature. 

These require the courts to provide 
psychiatric and psychological examina- 
tions before sentence for every offender 
convicted of serious sex crimes; place 
responsibility in the Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene for providing the Depart- 
ment of Corrections with psychiatric 
services; makes it possible for the courts 
to sentence convicted perpetrators of 
violent sex crimes to indeterminate prison 
terms lasting from one day to life; con- 
tinue the research project out of which 
these recommendations emerged. In- 
dividuals sentenced under the one day 
to life provision will be protected from 
becoming “lost” by mandatory periodic 
psychiatric examinations and review by 
the Parole Board. Discretion of whether 
this type of sentence will be used re- 
mains with the courts, which may still 
fix a more determinate prison term or 
place the offender on probation. 

All these changes stemmed from the 
findings of the Sing Sing study, made 
by the staff of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute under the direction 
of Dr. David Abrahamsen, at the re- 
quest of the Governors Commission 
on the Problems of the Sex Offender. 


European social workers “convalescerm) 
vacations,” made possible by the aid a) 
Swiss social workers. 

Many requests came, also, for profes 
sional literature and for funds to mak} 
possible attendance at conferences, in 
stitutes, and study groups. Hospites’ las!) 
$400 gift, together with $1,200 can) 
marked earlier for Europe, will be use¢|) 
for this purpose. | 

In its final report, the group urgee|j 
that future contributions to aid social) 
workers abroad be made through thi 
International Conference of Social Work} 
Gifts may be sent directly to the Secredj 
tary-General, 82 North High Streit 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Executive committee members signing 
the report were Fred Daniels, chairman) 
Joseph P. Anderson, executive secretary} 
Elizabeth Clark, Donald S. Howard 
Dorothy Kahn, Earl Parker, Lillie Pecki 
Lillian Quinn, Frances Taussig, ana} 


Mary Van Kleeck. 


Set up in 1947, the commission includes 
the state commissioners of mental hy 
giene, corrections, parole, the secretar | 
of the Prison Association of New York) 
and a member of the governor’s rel 
search staff. 

Based on careful psychiatric, psycho} 
logical, and social investigations, thd 
Sing Sing study brought out facts signi} 
ficant not only for the treatment andl 
handling of serious sex criminals, bud 
also for the prevention of sex crime. It 
found, for instance, that each of these 
102 sex offenders was suffering fro 
some form of mental or emotional dis4 
order—a real or near psychosis or ex 
treme neurosis. Furthermore, every of} 
fender had experienced severe emotiona i 
deprivation in childhood from causes} 
such as dominating, brutal, neglectful,j)| 
or, occasionally, over-indulgent parents.}j) 
A common characteristic, which the) 
study staff traced to this deprivation,) 
was the offenders’ immaturity, emotion-4}) 
ally and sexually, rather than an 
tendency to be “oversexed.” The crimi 
nal actions came out of irrational motiva 
tions, usually based on a deep hostility) 
and resentment against authority. Alco-} 
holism was a frequent, though not ab 
general, factor. On the other hand, in 
telligence, or lack of it, seemed to bearf 
no relationship to the offenders’ actions,| 
as psychological tests showed them to bet 


| 
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,ON an average about equal to the gen- 
eral population. One convicted rapist, 
however, scored an I.Q. of 152, putting 
.him among the highest .1 percent of 


, the population as a whole. 


With such findings the report could 
say: “This problem is intimately re- 
lated to our broad state program of 


| bringing mental hygiene and psychiatric 


|body’s family life... . 


activities beyond the mental hospitals 
.and into closer contact with the people 
through clinics, general hospitals, and 
|general medical practice... . [It] also 
-has close relationship to all our state 
jchild welfare activities and to every- 
The underlying 


}causes of sex offenses are not dissimilar 
|from those which give rise to other 
{forms of misbehavior and errant con- 
duct, criminal and otherwise.” 


These were signposts toward preven- 


\tion, but the report’s legislative recom- 
}mendations were almost exclusively con- 
‘cerned with rehabilitation and the 


|protection of society. They arose from 


}careful psychiatric study and, in some 


instances, treatment of the offenders 


studied. These eventually were classi- 
ified into four groups: 


1. Those psychologically predisposed 


jto violence, with fixed and overt hos- 


ility, not treatable by any known meth- 
ods, likely to commit new attacks. 

2. Those too withdrawn, emotionally 
‘solitary, old or alcoholic to be amenable 
to treatment, remaining a danger to 
society. 

3. Those who show a prospect of im- 
provement, provided they receive proper 

sychiatric treatment, preferably in a 
hospital setting. 

4. Those who could be paroled and 
treated in an out-patient clinic. 

The report points out that the ma- 
jority in all the classifications are now 
erving sentences under which they will 
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eventually be released, and that none 
of them by the time of release would 
have received proper treatment except 
for the study. Thus came the recom- 
mendations that the state keep danger- 
ous men incarcerated so long as they are 
dangerous and provide rehabilitative 
services for those who can profit from 
them. 

The New York proposals came close 
on the heels of a New Jersey report 
on “The Habitual Sex Offender,” also 
made by a governor’s commission, which 
was released to the press in February. 
Among other recommendations, this 
commission proposed that courts be re- 
quired to commit offenders convicted 
of serious sex crimes to the State Dia- 
gnostic Center for the designation of a 
program. Both reports warn against 
loose use of the term “sexual psycho- 
path” and make it clear that persons 
convicted of the more serious sex crimes, 
involving violence or children, are only 
a small minority of those held for sex 
offenses. 


Aid Program for 
Young Social Scientists 


ya enibe # PROGRAM AIMED AT RE- 
couping young research talent now 
lost through “extremely heavy teach- 
ing loads and low salaries” has been 
announced by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The Council will assist 
seven young social scientists each year 
for the next five years through a $465,- 
000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Each fellowship will run 
about three years. Plans are for the 
first to be awarded for the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year. 

Fellows will be relieved of half their 
teaching duties through cooperative fi- 


nancial arrangements with their colleges. 
According to Pendleton Herring, presi- 
dent of the council, the program seeks 
“to demonstrate the possibility of com- 
bining significant research and effective 
teaching.” 

Awards will be made to social science 
faculty members under thirty-five years 
of age who hold doctoral degrees, with 
only a single appointment available at 
any institution in any one year. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Council, at its Washington, D. C. office, 
726 Jackson Place, NW. 


Nine Minutes with 


the World’s Children 


A ONE-REEL, NINE-MINUTE FILM ABOUT 
children may soon appear on 
neighborhood screens to help capture 
some of the human interest buried un- 
der dry figures about the tons of food 
and carloads of clothing shipped to the 
relief of European and Asian children. 
The film is “For All the Children,” pro- 
duced by the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. It 
is a documentary record of what hap- 
pens to the milk, bread, shoes, and medi- 
cine otherwise coldly recorded as “dis- 
tributed.” No collection cans are shaken, 
but the effect of its appeal is unmistak- 
able. 

Ten camera crews traveled to eigh- 
teen countries to make this on-the-spot 
story of UNICEF relief through the eyes 
of the children who get it. Its story 
carries the beholder from the Austrian 
Tyrol to a Greek village, from huts in 
India to the desert sands of the Middle 
East. 

Whether the film actually appears on 
many or just a few screens is now a 
question of individual and group de- 


GUIDES FOR FAMILY LIVING 


No pipe and slippers here! But when a man provides moral support 
for his wife by being patient about the diapers in his favorite armchair, 
he’s taking the first step toward success as a father, according to the 
new Public Affairs pamphlet, “Making the Grade as Dad.” Later he 
will play three other irreplaceable roles in his children’s lives, say the 
authors, Walter and Edith Neisser: he stands for “man”; for the out- 


side world; and for “competence.” It’s a 


good showing in these roles 


rather than quantity of time spent with the children that is important. 


More guides to happy family life are offered in another Public 
Affairs report, “Mental Health is a Family Affair,” by Dallas Pratt, 
M.D., and Jack Neher. It includes facts on community resources that 
help parents and children to solve family problems. 


Both pamphlets may be obtained for 20 cents from the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 Street, New York 16. 
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mand. With the cooperation of the 
National Motion Picture Association, the 
film is available free to commercial the- 
aters from forty-nine exchange centers 
throughout the country. 

A longer, three-reel version of “For 
All the Children” is also available for 
use by organizations and public insti- 
tutions for a small rental charge. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the United States Committee for 
UNICEF, 250 West 57 Street, New 
York. 


Half Century Score 
on Public Health 


HE ANNUAL Report oF THE U. S. 

Public Health Service adds an ac- 
counting of the nation’s health to the 
growing list of Half-Century credit and 
debit chronicles. Its summary of “Prog- 
ress and Problems,” prefacing 1949 facts 
and figures, might be summed up this 
way: more Americans are alive—and liv- 
ing longer—than ever before, but they 
are not necessarily feeling very well. 

On the credit side of the ledger, the 
Service lists major lifesaving gains of 
the past fifty years. Deaths from com- 
municable diseases have been sharply re- 
duced; pneumonia and tuberculosis were 
beaten down from top to sixth and 
seventh places as causes of death. Infant 
mortality dropped from 1 out of 10 in 
1915 to 3.2 per 100. Use of hospital 
facilities rose sharply in the last decade, 
from 37 percent of all births in 1935 
to 85 percent in 1948. Life expectancy 
for the average man increased eighteen 
years. 

The debits, as might be expected, have 
a lot to do with increased life expectancy. 
The average man in 1900 was a vigor- 
ous 23; in 1960 he will be 33, and one 
third of the population will be of middle 
er old age. Thus deaths and death 
rates from heart disease and cancer have 
risen, and science has met no great suc- 
cess in curbing them. Among epidemic 
diseases which remain unchecked is 
polio. Car accidents continue a major 
hazard. 

Housing conditions — slums and 
blighted areas—cause physical and men- 
tal ill health that cannot be curbed by 
medicine alone, the report maintains. 
Ill health from air and water pollution 
by cities and industries is greater than 
it should be. 

One factor the report does not trace 
to specific causes is mental disease, but 
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it refers to the “cruel paradox that as 
science has advanced, mental disease has 
increased.” It holds that mental disease 
is “probably the most prevalent cause of 
ill health and disability in the United 
States.” 

More research, medical and hospital 
care, and stronger community, state, and 
national health services is the report’s 
prescription for a healthier nation. It 
concludes on an optimistic note: “Suc- 
cess in solving bygone health problems 


Wide World 
Dr. Adolph Meyer, 84, professor 


emeritus of psychiatry at Johns 
Hopkins University who died in 
Baltimore March 17. 

An early and staunch friend of 
The Survey, Dr. Meyer was one of 
the first psychiatrists to propose 
public education for mental health. 
He was one of the founders and 
an honorary president of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene. 


encourages us to press on toward still 
better health. We are moving in that 
direction by a democratic route: coopera- 
tion among many different groups of 
people.” 


Law, Children, and 
Unstable Families 


ATE IN FeBruary, THE New York 

County Lawyers Association held 
a “conference on preventive law to safe- 
guard the children of unstable families.” 
Thus for the third year in succession 
the lawyers took the initiative in bring- 
ing together representatives of profess- 
ions dealing with people and having 
a social responsibility. The first meet- 
ing, in 1948, was the association’s 
“Colloquium on Juvenile Delinquency” 


for members of the bar and representa) ® 
tives of social agencies. In 1949, tha)p 
New York Academy of Medicine joineq!— 
in sponsoring a conference on “Lawy/§ 
Medicine, and the Unstable Family.” | 

Charlotte Carr, executive director oi 
the New York City Committee on) 
Children, in the opening address this 
year, pointed out where the city is fall? 
ing down on the preventive job. “Tf 
people are in earnest when they want\} 
families to stay together,” said shegi 
“they must face what they have to proq 
vide to keep them together.” | 

Asserting that prevention begins wi | | 
the new baby, she outlined a progra | 
of public services, including healthy | 
centers, day care centers, and childh 
guidance clinics, which can not onl 1 
give direct services to children but ca at) 
spot difficulties between parents before} | 
the home is irreparably broken. Shef 
also maintained that the magistrates’, 
domestic relations and divorce courts#}) 
could do a better job in_ protecting} 
children in difficult family situations if 
they had access to and used adequate? 
psychiatric and social work skills. Law- 
yers too must make a greater effort tof 
use family relations consultants, she Hi 
asserted, since 90 percent of custody 
cases are settled out of court. 

The Hon. Justine Wise Polier, justice i) 
of the Domestic Relations Court, main- }j} 
tained that our present preventive efforts } 
are hampered by a legal structure in- 
congruous with modern knowledge }) 
about human development and human 
relations. Preventive law must be de- 
signed not only to anticipate, nullify, 
or circumvent unstable behavior, she 
said, but also to employ the special 
skills and procedures needed to help 
men, women, and children to become 
more adequate human beings. Achieve- 
ment of this goal will depend not only 
on lawyers, judges, and members of 
other professions getting together to 
explore ways of remodeling the laws, 
but also on whether the community 
becomes sufficiently concerned to invest 
in preventive law as it has begun te |) 
invest in preventive medicine. 

Justice Polier also asserted that the 
law must recognize that divorce is not 
a cause, but a symptom of broker | 
homes, for by the time the family |) 
reaches. the divorce court the damage | 
has gone too far for mending. Other | 
areas in which the law inadequately 
protects children, she declared, are in 
adoptions, nonsupport cases, and in all 
the sordid family conditions that come 
to light in the magistrate’s courts. 

Henry Epstein, former solicitor gen-— 


| 

eral for the state of New York, called 
for some jurisdictional changes in legal 
iprocedures affecting children, and for 
additional services for social inquiry to 
be made readily available to the 
courts. 


iConsultative Service 


i Aging will begin its activities this 
jnonth through a special consultative 
fervice located at the National Social 
Welfare Assembly’s booth at the Atlantic 
/lity meeting of the National Conference 
jm Social Work. Delegates of local, state, 
|ind national organizations may apply to 
the service for information and aid in 
‘he areas of community planning, insti- 
Jutional administration, group work, and 
yecreation and special care for aged 
: yersons. 

1 The Committee, outgrowth of a three- 
jear-old planning group, came into being 
his January at the annual meeting of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


uilding Canada’s 
Welfare Services 


HEN CANADA ESTABLISHED ITs De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare in 1944, it turned to GEORGE 
*. DAVIDSON, a thirty-five year old 
lassics scholar, to serve as deputy min- 
ster of national welfare and thus carry 
he top administrative burden in the 
velfare field. Today, still dynamically 
outhful and impressed with his oppor- 
nities to affect the welfare of his coun- 
rymen, Dr. Davidson heads a group of 
rograms reaching into practically every 


. . ee 
iome in Canada—with enormous politi- 


His is a name that 


al connotations. 
Sanadians and others may hear about 
or a long time to come. 

A native of the Maritime Provinces, 
is a former Harvard fellow “heavy 
n languages, ancient and modern,” who 
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There, Ollie Randall, consultant on serv- 
ices for the aging, Community Service 
Society of New York, convened a group 
representing more than fifty government 
and voluntary organizations, aware of 
“the need for a national clearing house 
and information service on the aging.” 
Under chairman Kendall Emerson, for- 
mer director of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, the group constituted 
itself as a permanent body under the 
Assembly’s sponsorship. It agreed that 
the proposed clearing house, a program 
for which was presented by an interim 
steering committee, should be rooted in 
established organizations and _ should 
provide for participation in planning by 
aged persons. 

The Committee’s four-pronged attack 
on the problems of an aging population 
will be: to serve as a resource for facts 
and services; to identify areas requiring 
further study; to mold realistic public 
attitudes toward the aging; and to stimu- 
late the development of methods and re- 
sources for meeting the needs of older 
people. 

The group plans to establish a national 
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clearing house specifically directed to 
these purposes within the next year. 


Neighborhood Houses 
in Relief Cut Protest 


ile Unitep NeEIcHBorHoop Houses 
are the subject of this special post- 
script to The Survey's account in March 
of the cut in New York City relief 
checks resulting from falling food prices. 
The story last month told of the 5 per- 
cent cut which Welfare Commissioner 
Raymond M. Hilliard ordered on Jan- 
uary 16, and of the immediate and 
vigorous protest from various labor and 
veterans organizations and social agen- 
cies. The Survey mentioned several of 
these by name, but not the United 
Neighborhood Houses. The latter, in 
fact, took the lead among the social 
agencies and has been among the most 
vigorous in efforts to obtain modifica- 
tion of the order. The settlement work- 
ers on the whole gave particularly ef- 
fective testimony as to living conditions 
of the relief clients. 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


won his Ph.D. with a thesis on “The 
Technique of Dramatic Entrance in 
Classical Drama.” In the past six years 
he has faced problems unheard of in 
the days of Plautus or Euripides, en- 
tailing a knowledge of modern social 
work concepts and administrative pro- 
cedures. He has had to build up the 
welfare half of a new department “from 
scratch” including the establishment of 
a pioneer but far-flung family allowance 
program. In addition he has been re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Federal Old Age Pensions Act (similar 
to the United States Old Age Assistance 
program), pensions for the blind, a 
Physical Fitness Program involving 
federal grants to the provinces for recrea- 
tion purposes, and a program of federal 
aid to schools of social work. 

In tackling such practical concerns the 
Canadian scholar has been no fish out 
of water. Long before his appointment 
he had climbed down from the intel- 
lectual’s ivory tower to grapple with the 


realities of social needs. The transition 
came back in 1933 after he had “swelled 
by one the ranks of the unemployed 
Ph.D.’s of that date.” Enrollment in the 
teacher’s training course at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia brought him an 
inquiry from the late Dr. George M. 
Weir, Minister of Education and Provin- 
cial Secretary charged with administering 
British Columbia’s social welfare pro- 
grams, who wanted to know why a 
Harvard Ph.D. should be preparing to 
teach in the elementary schools. An en- 
suing correspondence ended with the 
unemployed classicist becoming Provin- 
cial Superintendent of Mother’s Allow- 
ances and Provincial Superintendent of 
Neglected Children for the Province of 
British Columbia. This was in 1934. 
“People were horrified and no won- 
der,” says he of this appointment. “I was 
horrified myself! But I was also unem- 
ployed and willing to tackle anything.” 
In looking back Dr. Davidson is in- 
clined to believe that Dr. Weir’s un- 
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orthodox selection, which “went against 
all accepted principles on how to make 
proper appointments to the public serv- 
ice,” deserved to fail. That it did not 
fail is evidenced by his subsequent career 
which has embraced such other responsi- 
ble positions as executive director of the 
Vancouver Welfare Federation and 
Council of Social Agencies, director of 
social welfare for the Province of British 
Columbia, executive director of the 
Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, and now, in addition 
to his federal post, Cana- 
dian representative on the 
Social Commission of the 
United Nations. But his 
sixteen years of experi- 
ence in public and private 
welfare organizations 
have so impressed him 
with the importance of 
social work education 
that he is now a “true 
believer” in the gospel of 
proper training and qual- 
ifications. 

George Davidson may 
still read Horace before 
turning out the light at night, but there 
is little chance that the ancients will 
ever lure him back from his present 
concern with modern human beings. 
For social work has got into his blood. 

Currently he is engrossed in proposals 
for a Canadian old age security system 
which will “profit by what has been 
learned in other countries and still be 
geared to the needs of the Canadian 
scene.” His hopes for the years to come 
are that Canada will be able to build 
a “solid, well-balanced, well-integrated 
program of welfare services—some of 
them on a federal level, some in col- 
laboration with the provinces, but all of 
them knit together in a compact whole.” 
He feels certain that this will take place 
as a slow, steady development “not too 
spectacular, too ambitious, too compli- 
cated, nor too original, but original 
where necessary, and simple, sensible, 
and reasonably clear-cut in its lines.” 


4) 0-4, 


Ewory ROSS, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, brings exceptional 
experience to the post. Born in Kendall- 
ville, Indiana, he spent his early years 
at the Southern Christian Institute at 
Edwards, Mississippi, where his parents 
were teachers and he himself served as 
secretary-treasurer after his college days. 
These were spent, both as student and 
teacher, at Eureka College, Illinois, and 
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George F. Davidson 


were followed by advanced work at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

So Dr. Ross’ overseas missionary serv- 
ice—1912-1933—came as a natural se- 
quence—first in Liberia under the Wom- 
en’s Board of Missions of the Disciples 
of Christ and then in the Belgian Congo. 
There, for a number of years he was 
secretary general of the Congo Protestant 
Council and pioneered along social and 
vocational lines stemming from the liv- 
ing tradition of Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee. 

It was natural, also, 
that soon after his return 
to the United States in 
the Thirties, Dr. Ross 
was roused by Mussolini’s 
invasion of the ancient 
Christian kingdom of 
Abyssinia. The Survey 
was much indebted to 
him at the time for his 
grasp and insight. The 
American Committee on 
the Ethiopian Crisis 
which he initiated, won 
a hearing in the United 
States for Haile Selassie 
and his courageous people. 

By 1936, Dr. Ross had become execu- 
tive secretary of the Africa Committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America under the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ—a post he still 
holds. Earlier general secretary of the 
American Mission to Lepers, he was 
elected its president in 1948. The breadth 
of his interests is attested by fellowships 
in the Royal Geographical, Royal Afri- 
can, and American Geographical Socie- 
ties. Author of “Out of Africa,” (1936), 
he was awarded Chevalier de l’Ordre 
Royale du Lion by the Belgian govern- 
ment in 1940. 

Dr. Ross’ election as president of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund (he has been a 
member of its board for a decade) 
brings a new name into a remarkable 
succession. The Fund was founded by 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes in 1911. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes is president 
emeritus; and Dr. Ross succeeds I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, whose present service to 
the U. S. government will take him 
abroad for an indefinite period. Purpose 
of the Fund is to promote Negro edu- 
cation and improved race relations in 
this country and in Africa. 

Among the outstanding publications 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund have been 
two volumes on “Negro Education in 
the USA” (1916); reports on “Education 
in Africa” (1922) for British and Ameri- 


can Missionary Societies, and a similar 


report on “Education in East Africa” 
(1925) at the request of the Bacay 
Colonial Office. 

Grants from other foundations have} 
reinforced the Fund in such projects as 
the promotion of understanding between || 
the United States and Africa through) 
traveling fellowships and exchange of 
teachers. In the Forties, it was instru-| 
mental in organizing such opportune || 
agencies as a Committee on Negro|| 
Americans in Defense Industries and a 
Committee on Africa, the War, and| 
Peace Aims. This last brought out an}; 


opportune report on “The Atlantic ’} 
Charter and Africa from an American] 
Standpoint.” 


The Fund’s first hand African surveys 
have been outstanding—notably those by | 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and L. A. Roy. 


in its executives—with the late Dr.| 
Jones’ distinguished tenure as executive | 


leadership Dr. Channing Tobias is still }}} 
bringing to the work. 


¢- ¢ + 


July 6 to August 3, “the turbulent mid- | 
dle years”—scrutinized in the March} 
Survey —will be examined under the | 
practiced microscope of Vassar’s Sum- | 
mer Institute, a twenty four-year-old 
graduate school in family living. “Guinea 
pigs” of the study will be fifty to sixty | 
women over 40 who know the personal, 
family, and community problems that | 
accumulate as their children grow up. 
Some professionals and some housewives, 
they will come from different income 
levels and from many parts of the coun- |} 
try, seeking to learn how better to cope | 
with their problems. The Institute staff 
will transcribe their knowledge and 
experience into print for the present and 
future use of many other women. 
Behind this unique study is the guid- 
ing and initiating hand of MARY 
FISHER LANGMUIR, Institute direc- 
tor, who is also, among other things, 
Vassar professor of child study and 
president of the Child Study Association. 
Her transition from child to adult 
study has not been abrupt, for the Insti- 
tute has gathered together women of all 
ages, from recent college graduates to 
grandmothers, and as its leader she has 
“felt increasingly that we now know a 
lot about children, about adolescents, 
about young families—but not nearly 
enough about the mature women.” 
Thus, this summer, Dr. Langmuir’s 
staff will gather and analyze data on 
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its middle-aged students’ health, emo- 
tional adjustment, personal problems, 


family background, paid and volunteer 


activities, hobbies, skills, aptitudes, and 


‘interests. From this material, they will 


try to determine the kinds of educational 


/ programs and teaching methods that 
‘could be used in other communities 


a 


jfamily affairs, 
} lations between the gen- 


jcultural and religious 
heritage, including arts 
fand crafts; personal ap- 


@ portant 
forties than for younger 
} women.” 


1 


interested in the needs of older women. 
Results of the study will be published 
late this year or in 1951, subsidized by 
a grant from the Woman’s Foundation. 

To ensure a group both interested in 
a forthright attack on this previously 
by-passed field and representative of 
the larger population, the admission 
“formula” attempts to balance the pro- 


'fessions, religious affiliations, community 


size, and geographic area of those ad- 


emitted. Applications will be considered 


suntil May 15. 

Through discussions, lectures, and 
panels, the participants 
will explore a variety of 
subjects: community 
needs and organizations; 
with 
special emphasis on re- 


‘erations; the American 


) pearance and correct use 
‘of fashion, makeup, and 
color, “even more im- 
for the over 


Dr. Langmuir insists 
that “you can’t consider mature women 
apart from their communities” despite 


ftraditional attitudes that sometimes balk 
} their efforts to find creative experiences. 


“The problem,” she believes, “is to learn 


}just how some women have gone about 


making themselves a satisfactory place 


}in their communities and pass on what 


they have learned to others.” 
Along with its workshop for older 
women the Institute will run another 


new workshop, for mothers with first 
| babies. 
fits in with Dr. Langmuir’s ideas about 
‘satisfactions which older women can 


Contact between these groups 


find. “Instead of thinking solely in 


terms of devoting so many hours to the 


Red Cross, or the Community Chest, or 
some other group, women might con- 
sider spending a certain number of 
hours a week with a young family. They 
can contribute much, and gain much 
from such a continuing relationship.” 
Dr. Langmuir’s experience with par- 
ents and other women’s groups has 
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given her confidence that “once the 
women get some of each other’s ideas 
about how to do things, they will start 
carrying them out back home. It 
really doesn’t take much to get them 
Startedspen 
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Mavrice O. HUNT, NEw apMinIs- 
trator of the Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare, has already made an 
important inroad on Indiana precedent. 
Promoted from his three-year tenure as 
director of the Division of Public As- 
sistance in January, he became the first 
career worker to head the department 
in the state’s history. And at 37, he is 
the second youngest administrator in the 
department's fourteen-year history. 

But it’s the size of the job before him, 
not lack of grey hairs, that makes the 


Blackstone 


Mary F. Langmuir 


Maurice O. Hunt 


Hoosier administrator approach his new 
job “with considerable feeling of re- 
sponsibility and a lot of interest.” More 
than 110,000 people now are receiving 
assistance or services from the state, Mr. 
Hunt noted in a recent letter to The 
Survey. “A single improvement in meth- 
ods or in policy may be reflected im- 
mediately in constructive changes affect- 
ing many or all of these people.” Nor 
is he afraid of making such changes. 
“Over the years there have been many 
changes in Indiana’s public welfare pro- 
gram, most of them constructive,” he 
wrote. “I hope this process of continually 
analyzing and altering where necessary 
in the light of unmet needs and more 
efficiency can continue.” 

As head of Indiana’s Welfare Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hunt directs a great number 
of special services in addition to the 
public assistance grants for the aged, de- 
pendent children, and the blind. Among 
these are child welfare services, special 
services to crippled children, inspection 


and licensing of institutions, provision 
of medical care to assistance recipients, 
and supervision of adult parolees. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hunt, in common 
with most state welfare administrators, is 
facing the immediate problem of rising 
assistance loads, and the “acute need 
for more public understanding of peo- 
ple’s needs and the programs of public 
welfare for meeting them.” The obtain- 
ing of this understanding, he said, “is 
going to have to receive a lot of attention 
in the immediate future.” 


Another pressing problem the adminis- 
trator sees before him “is the shortage 
of people really prepared to do the public 
welfare job. Our program can’t be any 
better than the people who administer 
it.” Though he feels that Indiana has 
its share of experienced and able work- 
ers, Mr. Hunt believes that “until we 
can find and develop more of that kind, 
our possibilities of having the kind of 
program we want will be somewhat 
limited.” He reports that efforts in this 
direction will be one of the department’s 
main concerns for some time to come. 

Mr. Hunt brings fifteen years of wel- 
fare experience in Indiana and abroad 
to aid him in tackling these jobs. He 
worked as caseworker and later as di- 
rector of social service for the Indiana 
Boys School for five years after his 
graduation from Indiana University in 
1934, During this period he found time 
to earn his masters’ degree from the 
University’s School of Social Work and, 
in 1940, first went to work for the 
department as a child welfare consultant. 
Later, he resigned to become executive 
director of the Evansville, Indiana, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. In 1944, he joined 
the United Nations Rehabilitation and 
Relief Administration as child welfare 
specialist for the UNRRA mission in 
Grece. He became the mission’s deputy 
director of welfare and chief of child 
welfare before returning home in 1946, 

A unifying theme carrying Mr. Hunt 
through his varied social work career 
is the belief that “public welfare is one 
of the most important efforts of a democ- 
racy on behalf of its citizens... .” He 
sees public welfare efforts, not as “gov- 
ernmenta! interference” but as “service 
to citizens who need and want them. 
Even when we move into protective 
services and must instigate authoritative 
actions . . . we are learning to do it 
with a minimum of unnecessary inter- 
ference with individual rights.” This 
trend, he declares “is important not only 
to social work, but also to government 
as a whole. It’s an important part of 
making democracy work.” 
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Fermenting Ideas Since the 1880's 


THE AMERICAN MIND: An Interpreta- 
tion of American Thought and Char- 
acter since the 1880’s, by Henry Steele 
Commager. Yale University Press. $5 

M:*: CoMMAGER HAS WRITTEN A 

vigorous, mind-stretching, contro- 
versy-stirring book. In his multiple role 
as historian, sociologist, literary critic, 
and so on through various departments, 
he celebrates the America he loves and 
the Middle West he adores. If the first 
part of the book, in spite of brilliant 
phrasing and onrush of ideas, seems 
bland in comparison with the last, that 
perhaps is because Mr. Commager was 
attempting to quiet the urgings of his 
own mind, to conceal his sympathies, to 
convince the reader that he was the 
philosopher and not the crusader. 


In Part II, however, the real Henry 
Commager pops through in every chap- 
ter, the admirer of Vernon L. Parring- 
ton and Lester Ward, of the Holmeses 
(Oliver Wendell and Mr. Justice) of 
Veblen, Turner, and John Dewey, of 
Bryan, the Roosevelts (T. R. and 
Franklin D.), of Woodrow Wilson. 
Many others he admires, and it is of the 
dichotomy of the American mind and 
character that he writes; therefore his 
enthusiasms are still hedged by reserve, 
and his caution infringes upon his con- 
clusions. Nonetheless, it is apparent 
that this able and courageous historian 
believes that the complex character of 
our citizenry will continue to be en- 
riched, that it will carry forward our 
democracy, endangered though he be- 
lieves it to be by the imminent perils of 
the newly born and frightening half- 
century before us. The book, there- 
fore, serves as both a celebration and 
a warning. 

Mr. Commager in his preface ac- 
knowledges his debt to Vernon Parring- 
ton. Later, he writes of him, “In litera- 
ture he saw mirrored the mind of 
America and he addressed himself re- 
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luctantly to the greatest subject which 
can challenge the understanding of a his- 
torian—the mind and character of a 
people.” 

And again, of Parrington’s “Main Cur- 
rents of American Thought”—‘“His 
book was a contribution to philosophy, 
history, and politics; it was a monument 
to all that had been pledged and sacri- 
ficed that America might continue to 
mean liberty and democracy; it was a 
magnificent tract calling upon Americans 
to be true to their past and worthy of 
their destiny.” 

The challenge, which Mr. Commager 
feels along with Parrington, has been 
met. “The American Mind” is a monu- 
ment, lightly proportioned to meet the 
mind of a layman such as this reporter, 
but a monument of planning, balance 
and execution. And even Mr. Com- 
mager, modest though he is, should face 
the fact that he writes rings around his 
hero, whose noble thinking was some- 
times dimmed by a style unillumined by 
either wit or grace. 

In other words, “The American 
Mind” is readable. It is probably too 
lively to please either the lunatic fringe 
of the culturally far left or far right; 
the same would apply for other reasons 
to other fringes, particularly in eco- 
nomics and politics. 


Mi. CoMMAGER’s PORTRAIT OF “THE 
Nineteenth-century American” in his 
first chapter is brilliant and echoes 
throughout the whole book. He is writ- 
ing of the Webster Spellers and the Mc- 
Guffey Readers: 


+ 


—By a lover of books and of 
American ways, whose enthusiasms 
express themselves in authorship, 
editing, book publishing, and very 


active citizenship, 


“The moral lessons which the Readers | 
taught had to draw on imagination 
rather than history for reinforcement | 
and were lacking in dignity though not | 
in point. The Readers taught industry, | 
obedience to parents, kindness to the | 
old and to animals, temperance, gener- | 
osity, promptness, and the inevitable tri- |} 
umph of the virtuous over the wicked. || 
There was no scale of virtues, but all | 
were indistinguishable, and consequently 
values were confused. They did not | 
commend capital punishment for even 
the most heinous crimes, but the boy 
who loitered at play fell into the pond 


and was drowned. |j| 
They did not promise }}/ 
an easy road toll 


heaven, but the lad jf 
who shared his cake j} 
with an old man was jj 
overwhelmed with re- jj} 
wards. Promptness ||) 
was rewarded as hand- 
somely as charity, idle- |}/ 
ness punished as se- 
verely as malice; and jj 
it was no wonder if Americans some- jj) 
times lost their sense of proportion in |} 
their judgment of moral issues.” 

The author is at home with literature, |} 
philosophy, and religion. He is at |} 
home with human beings. It is un- |} 
usual that characterizations of people 
are so sharply drawn in a story of ideas, 
and Mr. Commager does not need to 
describe John Fiske’s hair or the turn of 
Willa Cather’s ankle to bring his 
worthies out of the page and into the 


| 
| 
room. 


To those of us who have lived through 
this period, or much of it, a first read- 
ing of this intensely personal book must 
be somewhat subjective. ““The American 
of 1950 felt at home with his parents 
and grandparents of the 1890’s, as the } 
Americans of that decade did not with |} 
an earlier generation.” (This curious use | 


| 


t 
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ef the past tense is a device which one 
questions, at first, but comes to accept.) 
One finds oneself stopping to muse: “I 
never thought of that. How right he 
is!’ Or, “That’s odd. Provocative! 
Interesting! I’m not sure how right!” 

He treats the new economics with a 
‘robust hand, and the chapters on 
“Toward a New Science of Politics” and 
“The Applications of Political Theory” 
will interest all and irritate many. The 
|progress of history writings, of law, 
|achitecture, are all here. Disagree with 
jhis groupings and inferences, question 
‘his generalizations, but the emergence 
‘of the American character is startling 
and remarkably vivid. “It may seem curi- 
ous to couple the name of James Branch 
Cabell with that of Theodore Dreiser,” 
)Mr. Commager remarks. And so it 
does, but his theory is interesting. Do 
jwe agree that William Faulkner belongs 
jamong “the irrationalists?” Some of us 
would not. Yet even where the reader 
jis unversed in the literature of economics 
jand politics, as in the case of your re- 
jporter, the incidents and ideas are made 
yclear, clear enough for understanding, 
jreaction, and absorption as a part of the 
whole. 


M... READERS WILL QUARREL WITH OR 
be disappointed by inclusions, omis- 
ions, and emphases. Your Republican 
Ireporter would have welcomed a deeper 
jitudy of the character and accomplish- 
aents of that great statesman, Herbert 
Hoover, and of the contributions of 
William Howard Taft, and even more, 
of the tragically aborted influence of 
Wendell Willkie. He would point out, 
is a member of United World Federal- 
ists, that the force and mental power of 
roung men like Cord Meyer, Jr., is an 
mportant sign. Moreover, the much 
nisunderstood character of Calvin Coo- 
idge is tossed away; and with all Mr. 
Dommager’s talk of the emancipation 
»£ women, could there have been a more 
complex study—had he made it—than 
he almost Jungian symbols of Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Frances Perkins? But this 
's what the book does to one. Designed 
be read by many, it deals no light 
aps to the chin but mightily weighted 
lows which shake up the complacent 
rain. 

One pauses and ponders, for example, 
vhen one encounters this paragraph 
rom the chapter, “Ward and the Sci- 


“Ward protested equally the incon- 
istency and the insincerity of the doc- 
rine of Jaissez faire as applied in Ameri- 


ca. It was applied to public associations 
but not to private, and Ward had been 
too long a civil servant to accept the 
curious theory that a peculiar iniquity 
attached to governmental activities from 
which the comparable activities of corpo- 
rations were miracuously free. He knew 
that laissez faire was a rationalization 
rather than a first principle: business did 
not embrace competition in response to 
philosophical precepts; those precepts, 
rather, flowed from the felt needs of 
business. Laissez faire was rather the 
validation than the inspiration of the 
economic conduct of the age of big 
business.” 

Like his first chapter, his last, “The 
Twentieth-century American,” is superb. 
It probes not only the character but the 
soul. 

The bibliography is a chapter in itself, 
and surely one of the most useful ever 
inchuded in a book. ‘The publishers 


are to be congratulated on the serene 


format. The absence of footnotes and 
other paraphernalia is a joy. 
One wishes that “The American 


Mind” could be read by all literate 
Americans, (along with the millions 
reading Erskine Caldwell, and so forth) 
and, even more, by those who do not 
understand us throughout the world. 
In understanding our contradictions, our 
friends might come closer, and our 
enemies closer to being friends. 

There are many of whom one would 
like to demand a reading of this book. 
Stalin should study it and take warning. 
Mr. Atlee should read it after leafing 
Dennis Brogan again. Churchill will 
read it, disagree with parts, and enjoy it 
hugely. Herbert Hoover, for whom I 
feel the author has a somewhat grudg- 
ing respect, should review it. Both 
Robert Taft and Harry Truman will en- 
joy it. Particularly irritating it will be 
to those who still think of culture only 
as something heavy-laden with the 
scent of Europe, who consider an appe- 
tite for fine wines the positive equiva- 
lent of good taste. 


ee Is A FINE, REWARDING BOOK, IN 
itself an example of the good and honest 
American mind. Paragraph after para- 
graph demand quotation. From the last 
chapter let us consider this one; and 
then turn to a reading, or a rereading. 

“The new intolerance was distin- 
guished not only by its quasi-official 
character but by a certain moral flabbi- 
ness, a weakening of intellectual fiber. 
The intolerance of the Puritans, or of a 
Jonathan Edwards, had been informed, 


ROY SORENSON 


THE ART 

OF BOARD 

MEMBER 
SHID 


A primer for board and 
committee members of 
religious, educational, 
socal work, and youth 
Organizations 


THE ART OF 
BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


ROY SORENSON 


Cartoon Illustrations by 
George Lichty 
This straight talking guide was 
written from twenty years experi- 
ence as an observer and active 
participant at thousands of board 


and committee meetings. Tells 
how to avoid hit and miss 
methods and practice trial and 
success. 


“. . invaluable blueprint for 
agency management; ... full of 
advice and hints to the individual- 
board member or executive.” 

The Survey 
‘... packed from cover to cover 
with the soundest kind of advice 
for the individual who suddenly 
finds himself on a committee or a 
lpyeeurch oop o at 

San Francisco Chronicle 
...a compact, interesting, and 
valuable manual for board mem- 


‘ 


“ee 


bers, committeemen, and direc- 
tors.” Recreation 
$2.00 


PHILANTHROPY 
IN AMERICA 


EDWARD C. JENKINS 


This is a book about the prac- 
tices and prospects of America’s 
freest enterprises—the more than 
a quarter million organizations 
supported by gifts and endow- 
ments—social agencies, hospitals, 
colleges, churches, museums and 
universities. 

It is a study, made under grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, of 
the relationship between philan- 
thropy and government, of the 
anatomy of this aspect of our 
lives, and the problems of financ- 
ing. Gives detailed analyses of 
who gets the money and the 
sources of giving. A forecast of 
available data interprets the future 
of giving as it may be affected by 
the increase in government sup- 
ported social services and high 
$3.00 
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At last... the long- 
awaited Second Edition 


Psychiatry for 
Social Workers 


BY LAWSON G. LOWREY, M.D. This 
completely revised edition contains a 
new chapter on the principles of 
treatment and the role of the social 
worker. The sections on convulsive 
disorders and on psychological discords 
have been rewritten and all statistics 
brought up to date. $4.50 


Coming in May... 


Analytic 
Group 
Psychotherapy 

With Children, Adolescents, 

and Adults 
BY S. R. SLAVSON. The dynamics of 
analytic group psychotherapy as applied 
to preschool and school children, ado- 
lescents and adults are here presented 


for the first time in an organized 
manner. $3.50 
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Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Cleveland, 
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and so, too, in a twisted way, that of 
the Federalist die-hards. The proslavery 
argument was at least a coherent argu- 
ment, and in the hands of Calhoun, 
states’ rights had constitutional dignity. 
Even the intolerance of Bryan and the 
Fundamentalists had been sure of itself 
and of its ground and had been con- 
cerned, sincerely, with spiritual salva- 
tion. The intolerance of the Thirties 
and the Forties had not even the dignity 
of intelligence or accuracy, or of a moral 
purpose. Those who proclaimed un- 
dying devotion to the Constitution had 
not bothered to read that document, and 
the Declaration of Independence was 
similarly terra incognita to them. They 
arrogated to themselves the guardianship 
of the American tradition without know- 
ing any more about the American than 
the Mexican tradition; they were dog- 
matic about traditional American eco- 
nomic virtues without familiarizing 
themselves with the most elementary 
facts of American economic history; they 
announced as law doctrines that had 
been consistently repudiated by the Su- 
preme Court.” 


VISES 


HOW PSYCHIATRY HELPS, by Phillip 
Polatin, M.D. and Ellen C. Philtine. 
Harper. $3 

HIS BOOK IS PRIMARILY INTENDED TO 

define for the reader “just what 

psychiatry is in its totality, 7.c., a con- 
stellation of many different treatments 
for numerous types of mental and emo- 
tional illness” and to serve as a handy 
guide in answering the questions of the 
average person concerning psychiatry. 
The authors are a psychiatrist and his 
wife, who is a writer of both fiction and 
nonfiction. They have used ten chap- 
ters, with such titles as types of psychia- 
tric disturbances, psychoanalytic treat- 
ment, shock treatments, and ounces of 
prevention, and have presented clear in- 
formation concerning the common men- 
tal illnesses and their treatment. 

As in all such books for public con- 
sumption, written in a simplified man- 
ner, a number of errors creep into the 
material. For example, it is stated on 
page 160 that the operation of pre- 
frontal lobotomy is the last hope for 
certain types of patients, that it should 
not be undertaken without a complete 
understanding that it is not a cure, but 
merely removes certain unpleasant symp- 
toms of mental disease; then a few pages 
farther on it is stated that one third of 
these patients recover, another third im- 
prove, and one third of the patients fail 
to improve. These two statements 


are quite obviously incompatible.| 

Again, within the field of psychiatry | 
there is still a difference of opinion as} 
to the effectiveness of subshock insulin, 
as well as for so-called maintenance) 
treatment with electroshock, but we find} 
that the authors speak of these treat-| 
ments as if they were completely ac-j) 
cepted as standard by the profession. | 

In the appendix are five helpful tables}, 
giving general information concerning} 
psychiatric facilities in the various states. |] 

This reviewer believes that “Hom 


Psychiatry Helps” will be found a use | 


ful source of general information for the} 
lay reader who is confused by the cx 
cessive verbiage in the field of psychiatry.; 

Dr. Appison M. Duvany 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital i 
Washington, D. C. 


i 


MORE ABOUT PSYCHIATRY, by Carl 
Binger, M.D. University of icagot 
Press. $4 

Bes ON PSYCHIATRY ARE OF SPECIAL 

interest to most readers because psy-} 
chiatry sees human nature magnified, so 
that the things that really matter stand! 
out in bold relief to be examined andl] 

understood. i 
“More About Psychiatry” intrigues thejf} 

reader by inviting him to come half wa | 

behind the scenes of medical practice, 

The book is a compilation of articles 

previously published elsewhere, but so 

edited as to give them continuity. 

Dr. Binger lets the reader in on what 
he thinks about doctors. With the com4 
plaints of patients about the heart on] 
high blood pressure as a springboard, he} 
shows how modern medicine has focuse | 
so exclusively on the organ that the doc4 
tor commonly forgets that the organ ig 
always accompanied by a patient, hid} 
family, his work, and all the othedl} 
aspects of his life. | 

The reader is shown that temperament 
is the result of tugs and pulls, and peri) 
meates the whole being. It appears inj 
many forms, for example, high blood 
pressure. High blood pressure then bel 
comes a disease of the patient’s way off} 
getting along in life and not merely of 
his circulation. Dr. Binger tells how relie}} 
from these tugs and pulls through psy 
chiatric treatment affects an improve} 
ment in hypertension, if the hyperte i) 
sion itself has not brought about irre# 
vocable changes in bodily structure. | 

The chapter on “Why the Professo} 
Fell Out of Bed,” tells what is being} 
attempted in our better medical school} 


to give the budding doctor a truer pe ; 


spective. “The Concerns of Psychiatry | 


is a conducted tour through the “myst 


| 


" 
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ies” of th ecialty. Dr. Binger dis- consider Vv rofession. It —— ————— 
teries that specialty g iderable value for the professio The DIGTIONARY st 


cusses techniques accepted by nearly all presents a portrait of the only kind of PHILOSOPHY 
_psychiatrists and avoids special pleading social worker who can meet the chal- Edited by 
for one school or trend. Some of these lenge of the new social order. Miss DAGOBERT D. RUNES 

bni d nee, ea eG ; Hi hein Hien with the collaboration of 
techniques do not look very scientific. tkinson’s writings show that while she ah coi tans. 
Psychotherapy often seems very much possessed professional knowledge and “By far the most authoritative 
slike the help a friend might give in techniques and emotional discipline, she book of its kind.”—Prof. Karl 
| ; ; i ; ; : Jaspers $6.00 
everyday life and, in fact, it often is. ‘The realized that the true social worker must PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY: Pecinie: 
difference between the friend and the regard himself as an instrument to guide 15 East 40th St., Dept. W, N.Y. 16, N. Y. 
.psychiatrist is that the latter knows his and accelerate social change. 
»tools, and selects them for the particu- The characteristics of the social work 
lar occasion. practitioner have followed an interest- Are you locking 


__ There is one whole chapter on anxiety. ing cycle in the past three decades. In 
The author traces neurotic anxiety back the Twenties, social workers were largely 
.to its beginnings in childhood, and reformers with limited professional train- 
shows how it expresses itself years later ing. In the Thirties they became psuedo- 
.in worry about insignificant things. His professionals, who had a preoccupation 
elucidation of anxiety makes clear that with professional training and simultane- 
it is the everyday concern of many pro- ously a reverence for the economic and AAKCEZTIAAKCEZIAAK 
ifessions beside the psychiatrist. political status quo. Over the last decade, 
| Dr. Binger tries to identify the signs they seem to have been returning to 
of mental health, not as mere absence the social reformer point of view, with- An eleventh-hour 
of mental disease, but as a positive out, of course, abandoning their appre- 
jconcept. The mentally healthy person, ciation of specialized knowledge and 
the holds, has a reasonable respect for skills, and this trend continues. | 
jconformity. His feelings, thoughts, and Mary Irene Atkinson’s professional life 

jactions are appropriate to his situation, spanned the three decades, but in her 
yand he uses effective means to reach a thinking and action she belonged to the 
)practical goal. He finds satisfaction in last group. As the 
editors state in the 
Dretace. = Eiarin 
spite of her ex- 
tensive organiza- 
tional member- 


for a publisher? 


We consider book mss. of every 
type; ask for free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS. Ine. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


warning for Americans 


In a chapter on prevention, Dr. Binger 
pneither evades the difficulties nor makes 
~undue claims. But whether prevention ship and her pro- 
scan be assured or not he recognizes the fessional preoccu- 
lvalidity of directing the preventive ef- pations, her life 
sfort wherever and whenever problems was characterized by the fact that she ROY LEWIS & ANGUS MAUDE 
fare being generated. This is especially was a citizen first and a social worker 

jin childhood, in the home, in marriage, afterwards.” Miss Atkinson’s work was This is a forceful and provocative 
jin the court, and in the school. with children. She held many important survey of the history, functions, and 


Dr. Binger’s last chapter, dealing with state and national posts with public and present struggle for survival of the 
tthe world scene, identifies crucial prob- private agencies, among them, director of English middle classes who, caught be- 
jlems and should be read by all who are the Child Welfare Division of the Chil- tween increasing taxes and a rising cost 
jinvolved in world issues—which means  dren’s Bureau and director of the Divi- of living, are today in danger of being 
jeverybody. sion of Institutional Care, Child Welfare slowly squeezed out of existence. 
Grorce S. Stevenson, M.D. League of America. However, as one It is a book of utmost importance 
tMedical Director, The National reads these fifty selections, one realizes to all Americans concerned with the 
(Committee for Mental Hygiene that she did not look upon the promo- future of the middle classes in this 


tion of the welfare of the child as an country, 


ARY IRENE ATKINSON SPEAKING end in itself. Rather, it was her con- 


See ee nent Crtehe. pinar Soom viction that society was about to shape 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50 a new general culture, an individual- 


HIS BOOK IS NEITHER A BIOGRAPHY centered culture, which, as the late James 

nor an autobiography, but a com- Plant once predicted, would only come 
lpilation of the writings of Mary Irene to an early fruition if the major ie 
‘Atkinson, assembled by some of her phases were placed upon the welfare 


friends as a memorial. It is a book of of the child. . 
samples—samples of the philosophy and The book has some shortcomings for $3.75 wherever books are sold 


attitude toward other human beings of which, I hasten to add, Miss Atkinson . 

a great and lovable personality. I do is not to blame—a book was not the ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, N. Y. 22 
not suppose the selections were organized _ purpose of her writings. Spring catalogue on request. 

to advance the profession of social work Perhaps it isnot fair to refer to this | 


but, personally, I think this book has compilation as “writings,” since the term AAKCESIAAKCEEIAAK 
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G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. says: 
“I would like to call attention to this 
book because I believe it will help 
everyone, of whatever class, occupa- 
tion, or party, to think more clearly 
and to realize the nature of our situa- 
tion and the issues at stake,” 
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For the Layman or Specialist 


Studies in 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


An Approach to the Cause and Treatment of Vegetative 
Disturbances 


By Franz Alexander, M.D., and Thomas M. French, with Con- 


tributing Specialists. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


By Franz Alexander, M.D., and Thomas M. French, M.D., with 
Staff Members of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. This 
is a volume addressed to all who work with or have curiosity 
about the intricacies of human relationships. The result of 
investigate work conducted over a period of several years, 
the volume attempts both to discover basic principles for 
making possible a shorter means of psychotherapy, and to 
develop specific techniques of treatment where possible. The 
findings are based on actual cases studied. ‘This is an impor- 
tant book. . 2’ — British Medical Journal 353 pages, 

$5.00 


The psychiatrist, and the layman wishing to understand how 
the mind and body work together in producing certain con- 
ditions in the human organism, will find much that is stim- 
ulating in this volume. The book is a collection of papers 
based on the psychoanalytic study of patients suffering from 
such chronic disturbances as peptic ulcer, bronchial asthma, 
hay fever, and others on which research has been made. 
“The subject is important, the approach scientific, and the 
exposition clear’’ — American Journal of Public Health. 
568 pages. $7.50 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


A Survey of Means and Methods 


Edited by William H. Soden. Prepared by 45 Contributing 
Specialists. Here the reader will find under one cover rep- 
resentative accounts of the modern procedures used in re- 
habilitating disabled persons. The scope of the articles is 
as wide as the subject of rehabilitation: beginning with medi- 


cal, surgical, and psychiatric techniques, and continuing to 


vocational, social, educational, and psychological procedures. 
The articles are nontechnical, and among the many techniques 
described are those used with amputees, poliomyelitis cases, 
the aged and infirm, those with speech difficulties, the psy- 


choneurotic, alcoholics, and the blind. 399 pages, $5.00 


The MONEY VALUE 
of a MAN 


By Louis |. Dublin and the late Alfred J. 
Lotka, in collaboration with Mortimer Spieg- 
elman, all of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Developed out of the au- 
thors’ work in life insurance in determin- 
ing the money value of persons at various 
ages according to their earnings. Of value 
to every adult person concerned with the 
responsibility of family protection. Ex- 
tensive recomputations have been made in 
the tables to conform with altered con- 
ditions. Revised Edition. 65 charts and 
tables, $6.00 


LENGTH of LIFE 
A Study of the Life Table 


By Louis |. Dublin, the late Alfred J. 
Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman. This 
newly revised edition traces and inter- 
prets the progress in health and longevity 
from earliest times to the present, with 
emphasis on the social and scientific in- 
fluences that have brought about this prog- 
ress. For vital statisticians, students of the 
social sciences, and health workers gen- 
erally, there is a clearly worked out ex- 
ample of a short method of computing a 
life table. 126 charts and tables, $7.00 


Order on examination. Money refunded if books returned in 5 days. Address Dept. M209 
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15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


implies a conscious attempt to achieve |) 


artistic results. With the exception of 
one chapter, this is in fact a collection 
of reports by Miss Atkinson on institu- | 
tions she visited, conferences she at- | 


tended, and the like. 


But I have never read reports and || 


findings so colored with the human | 
touch as these. Clearly, hers were re- 
ports that got results from those to |j 
whom they were addressed, that estab- IN 
lished a bridge of sympathy between || 
their readers and the neglected children 
in the institutions which she visited. 
I agree with the compilers who say of || 
her: “One does not study and analyze | 
the ‘Mary Irenes’ of this world—one | 
simply covets the good fortune to stand 
by when they reveal themselves and to 
feel, as all people felt when ‘Mr. Pim 
passes by,’ that the world was brighter 
and sweeter because such a person had 
passed along their way.” 
ForresTER B. WASHINGTON | 
Director, Atlanta University School of 
Social Work 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK PRACTICE— 
The Creative Use of the Social Process, ||| 
by Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland. | 
Houghton Mifflin. $5 

Heres B. TRECKER PUBLISHED 

group work’s first textbook, “Prac- | 
tice of Group Work,” just a year ago, | 
ushering in the period in which group 
workers could claim the consolidation of 
their gains as a professional body. Two 

“old-timers,” who have made the Uni- i] 

versity of Pittsburgh’s School of Social — 

Work the mecca for group workers, 

brought out a second textbook just be- 

fore the new year. 

As editor, Marion Hathway points 
out in the Introduction that both au- 
thors of the new book “have utilized 


many years of participation in leisure |} 


time and informal educational activities 
to test the principles they have ap- 
plied... . ” In other words, Trecker 
(of course, along with others) estab- 
lished the principles, Miss Wilson and 
Miss Ryland put them to the test. Al- 
though they state the philosophy of the 
method and its dynamics, this portion 
amounts to less than a fourth of the 
the book. More than half the beck de- 
scribes the testing in a rich and in- 
vigorating way. 

This is both a textbook and a book 
of reference for almost any type of 
group work activity. In that lies its 
special merit. The practitioner no longer 
needs a specialized book shelf for, say, 
dance, music, story telling, arts and 
crafts, and so on; he will find almost 
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all the varied skills and tools of his work 
in this one volume. He also will be 
grateful for Part III, consisting of va- 
) rious records for the various age levels. 
| As this admittedly has been neglected 
| among practitioners, they will appreciate 
|this admirable research and writing. 
The first and last part of the book 
will raise questions. For example, I, for 
j one, could take issue with the definition 
of social group work methods. I agree 
jthat group work has a number of spe- 
(cializations, but I doubt whether they 
jhave a “common base in the group.” 
The authors give the impression that 
such techniques as group therapy and 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
by Maurice R. Davie. Whittlesey House. 
$6 

MONG THE GROWING LIST OF PUBLI- 
cations which attempt to throw 
light upon the Negro and his inter- 
relations in American society, it seems 
jlikely that Professor Davie’s recent book 
Iwill become a classic. “Negroes in 
American Society,” this reviewer believes, 
should have a place beside “An Amer- 
ican Dilemma” and “Black Metropolis.” 
| The primary objective of the book is 
jto further the understanding of Negro- 
iwhite relations. However, the author 
informs the reader at the outset that 
“the general point of view of this study 
jof the American Negro and of race re- 
ilations in the United States is develop- 
tmental.” The author proceeds to show 
tthe Negro against the historical back- 
ground which is responsible for his 
present status in America, beginning 
with the African slave markets at the 
mouths of the Senegal, Gambia, Niger, 
and Congo Rivers, along the Ivory, 
Gold, and Slave Coasts. The develop- 
ment presents various facets of life in 
America, including economic status, edu- 
cation, familial relations, religion, hous- 
ing, crime, and delinquency. 

A secondary objective of the book is 
to consider the future of the Negro in 
American society. In this connection 
“special attention is given to the basic 
trends and their interrelationships in the 
evolution of American society and also 
of the Negro and of Negro-white rela- 
tions. 

It is the author’s belief that the past 
has given rise to the present, out of 
which the future will emerge. Thus, a 
prediction is based on trends already in 


action therapy are synonymous. Group 
therapy is not treated as one part of the 
total picture. Neurotic children, for ex- 
ample, are often grouped together in a 
special setting. The authors do not take 
account of this, although they include 
Slavson’s books in their bibliography. 

A word should be said about that 
bibliography. It will delight the stu- 
dent and the researcher; it is, perhaps, 
the most complete one I have seen in 
any field. 

This is an essential book for all group 
work practitioners. Hans A. ILLING 
The Adoption Institute 
Inglewood, California 


Problems of Race 


process, and likely to continue, and the 
operation of impersonal forces now at 
work. 

Particularly interesting chapters are 
those dealing with (1) segregation and 
discrimination—in which both the legal 
and social aspects are treated; (2) the 
doctrine of racial inferiority—which 
throws fresh light on-an old topic; and 
(3) the future of the Negro. In the 
last, the author considers two major pos- 
sibilities: a solution of Negro-white 
problems on the basis of continuous ad- 
justment, as any other social or eco- 
nomic problem must be solved; or 
through trends produced by impersonal 
forces. It is the latter view which seems 
to prevail, although the course of mutual 
adjustment will continue to play its part. 

The unique quality of Professor 
Davie’s book is due to its historical ap- 
proach, its logical organization, and the 
inclusion of stimulating predictions as 
to the future of Negroes in the Amer- 
ican scheme of things. 

VeRNoN W. STONE 
Author: “German Baby Crop Left by 
Negro GI's’ (November Survey) 


RACE RELATIONS IN A DEMOC. 
RACY, by Ina Corimne Brown. Harper. 


$3 
Fa MANY YEARS THE LITERATURE OF 

race relations has been growing at 
an accelerated pace. The tracts and 
pamphlets of the abolitionists and pro- 
slavery advocates, which poured from 
the presses a hundred years ago, have 
now been supplemented by the spe- 
cialized writings of journalists, poli- 
ticians, social workers, and _ scholars. 
More than ever before there is a need for 
gifted writers who can digest this mass 


OUT OF MY 
LATER YEARS 


by ALBERT EINSTEIN 


HIS ONLY NEW 
general book by 


Dr. Einstein _ since 
1936 is a veritable 
treasury of personal, 
as well as scientific 
information. It pre- 
sents Einstein the philosopher, Ein- 
stein the scientist and Einstein the 
humanitarian. Written in a clear and 
simple manner; now even the famous 
Theory of Relativity, as explained 
by the author, can be understood by 
every intelligent person. 

The book reveals that Albert 
Einstein’s life and work are not 
confined to the problems of science 
alone. $4.75 
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of material and create readable sum- 
maries for the general public. 

Ina Corinne Brown, professor of social 
anthropology at Scarritt College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has tried to meet this 
need. “The average American,” the au- 
thor maintains, “is as ignorant of human 
relations as he is familiar with mechani- 
cal things.” She has come to grips with 
the problem by presenting an introduc- 
tory survey designed exclusively for the 
beginner. 

In spite of the broad implications of 
the title, “Race Relations in a Democ- 
racy” is primarily concerned with the 
status of the Negro in the United States. 
Actually it is an attempt to investigate 
the “insoluble” dilemma which another 
author once pictured as a fundamental 
conflict between the lofty ideals of the 
American creed and the daily realities of 
discrimination. In words reminiscent of 
the Gunnar Myrdal study, Professor 
Brown declares that “our failure to treat 
Negroes as persons is still democracy’s 
number one failure at home, and it is 
one of the nation’s major embarrass- 
ments abroad.” America’s treatment of 
the racial problem, the author believes, 
is under scrutiny by the rest of the 
world as the crucial test of democracy. 

In the last analysis, the book contains 
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Children’s Problems 
Are Yours to Solve 


Some of America's leading authorities 
on children's problems help you with 
these four useful books. 


Just Published 
SPEECH PROBLEMS 
OF CHILDREN 


A Guide to Care and Correction 
Edited by Wendell Johnson, Ph.D., 
lowa State University 


Leading speech correction workers and 
speech pathologists have written this book 
for the non-specialist. They tell how to 
recognize the various kinds of speech dis- 
orders and explain their particular prob- 
lems. They show how you can help chil- 
dren overcome speech handicaps; how you 
can prevent the crippling effect of such 
bancicale on the development of person- 
ality. 
The book was prepared by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association for the 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director of 
the Society, remarks in his Foreword: 
“The book reflects the broad philosophy 
that a handicap in the ability to communi- 
cate orally with one’s fellow man can be 
serious indeed . . . It is our hope that 
this book will do much to further public 
enlightenment and progress.” 

$3.75 


284 pages 


CHILD OFFENDERS 


A Study in Diagnosis and 
Treatment 

By Harriet Goldberg, Ph.D.., 

Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio. 
“The book is a very welcome contribution 
to the field, primarily because of its 
wealth of case material, which is pre- 
sented in a concise and precise way, but 
also because of the practical suggestions 
for the improvement of _ services.’”?’ — 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
229 pages $4.00 


‘a 


> 
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Some Aspects of 


HOSTILITY IN YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
By Anneliese F. Korner, Ph.D., 
Psychologist, Mount Zion Hospital, 


San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Korner reports on child hostility re- 
leased in play and real-life situations and 
on the causes and consequences of hos- 
tility. She contrasts children’s hostility in 
their fantasy and behavior and approaches 
the question from the child’s and tne 
adult’s points of view. 


MQ 


“Provocative study’’—Association for 
Family Living, NEWSLETTER 
203 pages $3.50 


Third Printing 
PERSONALITY OF THE 


PRESCHOOL CHILD 


The Child’s Search for His Self 
By Werner Wolff, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology, 

Bard College, N. Y. 
“Thoughtful psychologists, earnest  stu- 
dents of child development, and intelligent 
parents eager for new insight into the 
personality depths of their young chil- 
dren, will find this book well worth the 
reading.’-—SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


350 pages 118 illustrations $5.00 

Get these books from your book- 

store or directly from the pub- 
lisher. 


RUNE & 


TRATTON 


38! FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Medical and Scientific Books: 


little that is new. Few primary sources 
have been used. Numerous quotations 
from secondary authorities appear 
throughout the volume, providing an 
introduction to the literature of the field. 
In approximately two hundred pages, the 
author has tried to survey the complex 
story of Negro-white relations since the 
days of slavery. As a result, specific 
details have been sacrificed. Important 
interracial organizations, such as the 
NAACP, the Urban League, and the 
Southern Conference on Human Wel- 
fare, are not discussed in the book. It 
is equally difficult to justify the omis- 
sion of prominent individual leaders, in- 
cluding A. Philip Randolph, Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, George Washington Carver, 
and Walter White. On the other hand, 


the brevity and simplicity of the account 


should appeal to many persons who 
ordinarily would refrain from plowing 
through a larger volume on this vital 
problem. LEONARD PricE STAVISKY 
Guest Lecturer on Race Relations 
Long Island University 


BLACK LIBERATOR, by Stephen Alexis. 
Macmillan. $5 


[x HIS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BIOGRAPHY 
“Black Liberator,” Stephen Alexis has 
drawn an objective, yet sympathetic, por- 
trait of the grandson of the king of the 
Arada tribe in Africa. Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, though born a slave and 
a sickly child, was destined neverthe- 
less to become a leader of men and the 
liberator of his people—to set in motion 
the currents of freedom which were to 
sever the colony of Haiti from France. 


The royal heritage of L’Ouverture’ 
gave him a fierce pride and a consum- 
ing resentment against the harsh treat~) 
ment of the blacks by the white owners,| 
yet he masked his emotions under at 
smug, calm exterior until the critical 
time when he could assume leadership,| 
His consummate diplomacy, his mili- 
tary strategy, his untiring efforts, at 
astute leadership of the Negroes against 
the whites and mulattoes mark him as} 
an outstanding figure in warfare, 
Records of correspondence between the 


Haitian leader and the statesmen of Eng-/f 


land, Spain, and France reveal his skilll} 


in taking advantage of international 


situations. iI 
During the Napoleonic struggle on theif 


1! 
Continent he dared to produce a con- 
stitution virtually severing the bonds 


of colony with the mother country, but}} 


his temerity brought the fury of the 


Corsican down upon him. The Frenchijf 


invaded Haiti and began a period off 
terror during which many brutal execu-+ 
tions only served to stiffen the resistance.| 
The saddened, disillusioned Toussaint 


became a prisoner by ruse and was taken) 
to Europe to be imprisoned in the bleak! 
Fort de Joux citadel, high in the Juraj 
Mountains. There every indignity wasi 
used unavailingly to break the indomi 
table spirit of the African prince. 

This biography reads as excitingly asi] 
a novel. The author has had access tol{ 
sources which have made possible a} 


vivid portrait of the Black Liberator. | 
Ouive C. Fisaar 


State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


Industrial Relations 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN A 
COMMON ENTERPRISE, by Dorothea 
de Schweinitz, Harvard University Press. 


$3 

ol kc BOOK IS A VALUABLE AND HEART- 

ening addition to the meager litera- 
ture on labor-management production 
committees. Its limitations are that its 
analysis is confined primarily to the ex- 
perience in World War II. And because 
it is a “fellowship” research project, the 
entire statement is dispassionate and ob- 
jective to the point of being almost 
colorless in its exposition. Considering 
the factors of hurry, emergency, un- 
preparedness, reluctance, and meager 
prior experience which proposals for this 
type of activity within war plants en- 
countered, it is surprising that the total 
record is as impressive and constructive 
as it is. 


several score which by virtue of sincere, |} 


cooperative, and patriotic attitudes on 
both sides, supplied a gratifying lesson| 
of what could be expected with this in- 
strumentality under more normal cir-| 
cumstances. And in her final chapter | 


il} 


| 


| 
| 
} 


1 


) 
} 


of appraisal and prognostication, Miss de 


Schweinitz gives a fair, if unexciting, pic- 
ture of the possibilities of this form of 
organization as an instrument of im- 
proved joint dealings. While recogniz- 


ing that no one procedure of collabora- |i 


Out of many such bodies, there were | 
| 


tion can be a panacea, the author right- 
fully stresses that here is an organized 
method of encouraging between man- 
agers and men a mood of exploration, 


duction, and a heightened responsibility 
for achieving low costs. Unfortunately, 
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reasonableness, creative concern for pro- | 
t 

| 


ss stress is placed upon the concessions 
hich each side may have to make for 
ese more constructive attitudes to be 
sured of development. 

‘The book is primarily a historical ex- 
ysition and not a manual of postwar 
‘ocedure comparable to the Lever- 
dodell volume, entitled “Labor-Manage- 
ent Cooperation and How to Achieve 
29 

sWhen the history of the gradual 
aelioration of industrial relations 
rough the middle of the twentieth 
intury comes to be written, this book 
ll be found to document the roots of 
significant method of joint dealing 
aich promises to bear rewarding fruits 
, the second half of the twentieth 
tury. Orpway TEAD 
vairman, 

yard of Higher Education 

lew York City 


JE LABOR STORY: A Popular His- 
tory of American Labor, 1786-1949, by 
jAleine Austin. Coward-McCann. $2.50 
0 compress 163 YEARS OF HISTORY OF 
{. American labor organizations into a 
ume of 244 pages requires rigid selec- 


in and paring down of detail. In this, 
feine Austin has succeeded remark- 
jly well, although there is room for 
ljagreement at some points. For ex- 
japle, a chapter of about fifteen pages 
idevoted to the National Labor Union 
jt no attention is paid to the Industrial 
jngresses which played a similar role 
j the later emergence of the “union of 
tions.” Nevertheless, the main stream 
j the story is related in a style which 
both informative and sprightly. The 
Aries of organizations are interwoven 
jllfully with character sketches of past 
d present leaders, thus giving life to 
> details of history. 

As indicated by the subtitle, the book 
idesigned for the popular rather than 
- the advanced reader. ‘There is a 
Hected bibliography at the end, but the 
ges are not burdened with footnotes 
nich probably enhances readability for 
jiny people. 

}The point of view of the book is 
‘nkly partisan. The author is pro- 
hor and, within that framework, is 
-CIO. This, however, does not de- 
Hct necessarily from the worth of a 
jok of this sort. Well written books 
bm the labor side are valuable addi- 
ns to the literature on the subject. 
ie major shortcoming of the book does 
flow from the partisanship expressed 
implied, but rather from a curious 
k of perspective in a work which at 
\ny points stresses the contemporary 
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economic and political factors as they 
affected the development of labor or- 
ganizations. This leads to some ques- 
tionable generalizations. One gets the 
impression that the AFL developed as 
an expression of craft selfishness and 
greed, that its unions are basically un- 
democratic and so ridden by bureauc- 
racy as to create an opening wedge for 
racketeering. But the CIO is humani- 
tarian, democratic, and generally with- 
out blemish. It is not necessary to con- 
done the past policies of some AFL 
unions, or to detract in any way from 
the very notable accomplishments of the 
CIO in order to interpret the rise and 
functioning of the two organizations as 
products of their times. A more realis- 
tic appraisal would indicate that as time 
has passed, the two organizations have 
come to resemble each other very closely 
in union activity and social policy. 
There are a few errors of fact but these 
are minor in character. Taken as a whole 
the book will prove useful, particularly 
for such groups as workers’ education 
classes. Lots MacDonatp 


Department of Economics 
New York University 


LABOR IN AMERICA—A History, by 
Foster Rhea Dulles. Crowell. $4.50 


N THIS BOOK Proressor DuLLEs HAs 

written a thoughtful, illuminating and 
unusually effective review of a section of 
American history. In something less 
than 400 pages he has set forth the ma- 
jor factors in the growth of American 
labor toward control of its environment 
from colonial days to the present. And 
that is an extraordinary achievement. 
Long and complicated as the story is, 
the author has succeeded, by careful se- 
lection and condensation, in bringing to 
the reader most of what is essential in 
the record. 

The writing is vivid and the interest 
is heightened by a judicious use of inci- 
dent and detail. The latter part of the 
volume dealing with the Rooseveltian 
years and postwar developments down 
to the enactment of the Taft-Hartley law 
is written with especial skill. There 
probably does not exist anywhere else, 
in so brief compass, an equally accurate 
and objective account of the revolution 
in the American Federation of Labor 
that led to the founding of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Not all of Professor Dulles’ inferences 
and conclusions will receive unanimous 
support among other students of labor 
history, and it is clear that there are 
some relatively minor deviations from 
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YOU’VE MEANT 
TO DO IT! 


You know that your civil liberties 
are under attack today as never be- 
fore. You know that there is only 
one organization devoted full time 
to the fight for your constitutional 
rights — that’s the American Civil 
Liberties Union. You probably feel 
that you are a member of the ACLU 
in spirit; you’ve probably always in- 
tended to become a member in fact 
as well. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO DO IT! 


With anti-democratic forces on the 
far right and the far left becoming 
more aggressive than ever, the ACLU 
Board of Directors, staff and corps 
of volunteer lawyers need your ac- 
tive support to: 

-+-combat those extreme measures 
which, though brought on by fears 
of.Communist infiltration and 
aimed at Communists, threaten 
everybody’s civil liberties — yours 
included. 


-.- lead in the struggle to make the 
President’s Civil Rights Program 
the law of the land. / 


HERE’S HOW YOU 
CAN DO IT! 


You can join the ACLU simply by 
filling in the coupon below and mail- 
ing it to us with your contribution. 
Choose from among these member- 
ship categories: Sustaining ($25); 
Supporting ($10); Contributing 
($5); Associate ($2), 

All members receive Civil Liberties (our new 
monthly newspaper) and “IN THE SHADOW 
OF FEAR,” our latest 88-page annual report 
on U. S. liberties. $5 members and up are en- 
titled to complete pamphlet service; $10 
members and up may also receive the ACLU 


weekly bulletin. To obtain ‘In the Shadow of 
Fear’ separately, see coupon. 


FREE IF YOU JOIN 
THROUGH THIS AD: 


“VIOLENCE IN PEEKSKILL,” the 
ACLU’S 50-page report on last sum- 
mer’s riots. “A careful social analy- 
sis” (Christian Science Monitor). 


ACT TODAY TO MAINTAIN 
AND EXTEND 
AMERICAN FREEDOM! 
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AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
170 Fifth Ave., Room 920, New York 10, N. Y. 


(0 Enroll me as a member of ACLU. My mem- 
bership contribution of $......0..0.... is enclosed. 


1 
| | 
| | 
| l 
| | 
| | 
| OD Send me your annual report “IN THE | 
SHADOW OF FEAR,” for which I enclose 25¢. 
| (Free to members.) | 
| (J I want to know more about ACLU; send | 
| me free information. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
L 
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A TOP BEST SELLER THAT IS 
A “MIND-OPENER” 


—EDWARD WEEKS, Atlantic Monthly 


H. A. OVERSTREET'S 
THE 
MATURE 
MIND 


HE “Based on sound schol- 
arship. Its outlook is sane, 
its message significant.” — 
The Survey 


f@ “Anyone who has won- 
dered just what maturity is 
can find out and remember 
it by reading this book... 
Dr. Overstreet weaves a 
cloth whose design in- 
cludes all the social issues 
which are so threatening 
to society.”—Dr. Richard 
Bricknew, Saturday Review 


12th Large Printing ““* $2.95 
ALSO BY DR, OVERSTREET 


ABOUT OURSELVES $3.50 
INFLUENCING HUMAN BE- 
HAVIOR $3.50 


SIGMUND 
FREUD'S 


THE QUESTION OF 
LAY ANALYSIS 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PSYCHOANALYSIS 


i “Of the greatest interest 
to people who want to un- 
derstand why ~- psycho- 
analysis is not an exclu- 
sively medical field and 
what function the well- 
trained non-medical ana- 
lyst has. It also contains 
some of Freud’s most con- 
cise and clarifying state- 
ments about the nature of 
psychoanalysis.” 

—Erich Fromm $2.50 


ALSO BY SIGMUND FREUD 
¢ AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS $2.00 
¢ NEW INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURES ON PSYCHOANALY- 
SIS $3.50 
¢ THE PROBLEM OF ANXIETY 


$2.50 
We; At all bookstores 


"| W. W. NORTON & CO. 
"Books that Live"' 
101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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the historical record. ‘The book as a 
whole sets forth, nevertheless, an over- 
all picture that leaves the reader with 
an impression of the trend of events 
that is as complete and as accurate as 
could be expected in a general treatise. 
Writer and Lecturer Joun A. Fitcu 
on Industrial Relations 


AVAILABILITY FOR WORK—A Study 
in Unemployment Compensation, by 
Ralph Altman. Harvard University 
Press. $4.50 

His WERTHEIM FELLOWSHIP STUDY 

Es made by an Appeals Analyst of 

the United States Bureau of Employ- 

ment Security. It concerns one of the 
knottiest problems in the administration 
of unemployment compensation. 

All unemployment compensation laws 
provide that compensation shall be paid 
only to otherwise eligible workers who 
are “able to work and available for 
work.” To this qualification nearly half 
of the states have added the requirement 
that the claimant must also “seek work.” 
This additional requirement has gained 
popularity because there have been news- 
paper exposés in many states of wide- 
spread “frauds” in unemployment com- 
pensation. The same consideration seems 
also to have been at least partly re- 
sponsible for a sharp increase in recent 
years in the denials of compensation on 
the ground that the claimants have not 
been able and available for work. De- 
nials for this reason have exceeded those 
for all other causes combined. Jn 1946, 
they totaled 590,000 throughout the 
country, of which 72,000 were appealed 
to higher tribunals. In the entire coun- 
try these denials occurred in less than 7 
percent of all claims, but in two states 
exceeded 25 percent. 

As, by this time, there have been 400,- 
000 appeals from denials of compensa- 
tion on this ground, no one but a man 
who already had “expert knowledge in 
this field” (to quote a condition of 
eligibility for the Wertheim fellowships) 
could possibly have undertaken this 
study. It is well done in all respects, 
though there are some aspects not cov- 
ered which the reviewer wishes that 
the author had touched upon. Significant 
omissions are the relation of experience 
rating to the prevention of abuses in con- 
nection with availability for work, and 
the bearing upon this condition of eligi- 
bility of the fact that most unemploy- 
ment compensation claims arise from lay- 
offs in which the claimant expects to 
return to his old job, rather than from 
discharges in which he must find a new 
job. 


This book will prove very useful not 
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BOOKLETS 
PAMPHLETS 
PERIODICALS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


BUILDING SOUND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A handbook for health agencies, both governmentaljiif 
and voluntary. 


GUIDES FOR COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING ............. 50¢ 


Indispensable study material for health committee 
of councils of social agencies and similar groupsJ 
COST ANALYSIS FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING SERVICES ...$1.50Q))); 
Embodying refinements in NOPHN'S cost study j 
method made after a 12-mos application by , 
agencies. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Must Pamphlets on Democracy |), 


JOHN DEWEY AT NINETY 
Addresses at 90th Birthday by 
Dewey, Nehru, Frankfurter, Dubinsky, Edman 
Hu Shih, Kilpatrick, Perry, Reuther, and others, 


25¢ 
TOWARD NATIONALIZATION OF 


INDUSTRY 
by Harry W. Laidler 
25¢ f 
EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER jj), 
by John Dewey 
15¢ 
LABOR POLITICS IN THE U.S.A. 
by Mark Starr 
75¢ 
LABOR GOVERNMENTS AT WORK 
by Harry W. Laidler 
20c 
Order today from 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY} | 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y,/) 


| 
CHARTING GROUP 
PROGRESS | 


Saul Bernstein reviews the problem of evaluating ate 
complishment of purposes in small groups . . . presents 
three charts (and evaluation criteria) that have been 
used experimentally. 12 for $7.50; single copy, 75c. 


Association Press H 
New York 7, N. ve 
PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lite} 
erature describing the absence of undesired "I 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization ‘| 
gives to this generation of the insane and the it 
feebleminded and their potential children i 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 


Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. i 
| 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


291 Broadway 


shows the part which professional nurses’ take i) 
in the betterment of the world. Put it im 


your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WHO'S TO PAY FOR SOCIAL WORK? 


by Leonard Mayo 


| 


Reprints are now available: 


TCOpy? ).tortenkastenrtscr ack eae 1 
Ul copless <5 0c-.5..0 le starenn arenes $1 
ZEN Copies eich ltics © wrere ehorerote ean eae $2 
55 ‘copies * sx. ye) rack crea ron $4 
100° copies! <i. te. nctes ni dean $6 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. 
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aly to administrators but to all people 
ho want to understand the way in 
hich unemployment compensation is 
perating. 

The author discusses all oft-recurring 
tuations in which the question arises 
ether the claimant is able and avail- 
dle for work. He both analyzes the de- 
sions of the appellate tribunals in these 
tuations and gives his ideas of what 
‘ould be a sound solution of the prob- 
ms presented. This is not light read- 
ig, but is a valuable contribution to 
nowledge on a subject of great interest 
ad importance in keeping with the high 
andards of the Wertheim studies. 
hairman Epwin E. Wirrte 
'epartment of Economics 

miversity of Wisconsin 


‘ARIETIES OF DELINQUENT 
YOUTH: An Introduction - Consti- 
| tutional Psychiatry, by William H. Shel- 
don, M.D. Ph.D., in collaboration with 
‘Ss Hartl and E. McDermott. Harper. 


Eo MASSIVE TOME, REPLETE WITH 
somatotype photographs, triangular 
y0t-diagrams, tables, and so on, is di- 
ded into three parts: “Orientation for 
| Biological Humanics;” “200 Biogra- 
aies” (about seven-tenths of the vol- 
ne); “Psychiatry of Delinquency.” 
\In Part I, Sheldon’s well-known tech- 
iiques of somatotyping and tempera- 
yent-typing are applied to the develop- 
ent of an “operational psychiatry.” He 
/sumes three polar psychopathic tenden- 
es (manic-depressive or “Dyonesian,” 
volving affective over-expressiveness; 
aranoid-schizophrenic, or a projective 
/ndency; hebephrenic-schizophrenic, or 
: regressive, “jettisoning” tendency). By 
' genious ratiocination and manipulation 
§ diagrams he concludes that “physical 
»nstitution and psychiatric diagnosis are 
Josely related,’ and that “psychiatric 
agnosis and psychological description 
“re aspects of one and the same process.” 
| Ithough these reviewers are skeptical of 
je conclusions, because of inadequacies 
iE methods, the attempt to anchor psy- 
julatry in constitutional morphology and 
fmperament is important and may lead 
other significant researches. 

/In Part II are presented summarized 
ase histories of 200 underprivileged 
joys, youths, and young-adults, ages 15 
» 24, delinquent, pseudo-delinquent, 
ad occasionally non-delinquent, who 
vassed through Boston’s Hayden Good 
Vill Inn. Sheldon rates them on a 
+ven-point scale, in respect to his judg- 
hents as to the exact degree of par- 
‘cipation of each of the three supposedly 
‘asic psychiatric components, and ap- 
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plies fine discriminations also to their 
somatotypes, physical health, I.Q., and 
so on, by assigning numerals to the 


amount the particular variable sup- 
posedly contributed to each boy’s short- 
comings. By assigning a total figure to 
each case (in a manner not adequately 
clarified) and then subtracting the fig- 
ures set down for the adjudged degrees 
of I.Q., medical deficiency, and psychia- 
tric deficiency from this total, he obtains 
a figure for “residual delinquency or pri- 
mary criminality.” The total of the 
scored degrees of these sets of “vari- 
ables contributive to delinquency” is the 
“Index of Delinquency” from which a 
prognosis of future behavior is to be 
made. All this “quantification” depends 
on the possibility of converting degrees 
of elusive data into 7-point or 10-point 
scales—something extremely dubious. 
There is no more common fault of re- 
search in the biosocial fields than the 
belief that questionable raw data can 
somehow be made extremely accurate by 
attaching numerical labels. 

Part III is a statistical analysis of the 
data in the biographies, and purports 
to develop a “psychiatry of delinquency.” 

Most informed persons would agree 
that a truly scientific work has certain 
hallmarks. Among these may be men- 
tioned: careful definition of the phe- 
nomenon under study (tentatively, at 
first, more firmly and clearly as the re- 
sult of the research); employment of 
relevant “controls” with which to com- 
pare the materials under investigation 
or experiment; careful techniques of in- 
vestigation and measurement; relevancy, 
both of comparative data and the deduc- 
tions and conclusions drawn from the 
factual findings; caution in interpreta- 
tion of data; relative objectivity and tem- 
perateness of language; avoidance, as 
much as is humanly possible, of propa- 
ganda. 
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Space limitations do not permit us to 
illustrate deficiencies in these respects in 
the work under review. Any careful 
reader of the volume will readily dis- 
cover their existence. 

As criminologists we are especially in- 
terested in the findings that the youths 
studied by Dr. Sheldon tend to be largely 
of mesomorphic (strong, muscular) con- 
stitutional type. But until true delin- 
quents are compared with true non-de- 
linquents of similar ethnico-racial deriva- 
tion, it is impossible to say whether the 
trait in question is more characteristic of 
delinquents than of non-delinquents. 

We are impelled to comment that the 
turbulent stream of the author’s bril- 
liant mind has poured out only a meager 
minnow or two of explanation of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and a 
whole school of trail-confusing red her- 
ring. SHELDON AND ELEANOR GLUECK 
Law School of Harvard University 


FREEDOM AND WELFARE IN THE 
CARIBBEAN, by Annette Baker Fox. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


HIS BOOK IS ANOTHER REPORT OF THE 

Yale Institute of International 
Studies. As such, it attacks the twin 
problems of poverty and dependence of 
the Caribbean colonies of the United 
States and Great Britain. Throughout 
the islands, low standards of living with 
the concomitant conditions of malnutri- 
tion, disease, and ignorance have raised 
barriers to the social and economic prog- 
ress necessary to political independence. 
Recent efforts of the policy makers of 
the American and British governments, 
by careful analysis of soil conditions and 
crop possibilities, to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the smaller agriculturists, have 
been thwarted, in part at least, by the 
scarcity of arable land and the depen- 
dence upon the economy of the sugar in- 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Classified Advertising 


. 50c per line 
‘ . 10c per word 

$2.00 per insertion 
10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


The 
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Display . a 
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Minimum Charge 


Discounts 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL CASEWORKERS 


Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Screening referrals, taking social histories 
and treatment. Jnterpretation to other 
disciplines. Graduate, PSW major, 2-5 
years professional experience preferably 
in. child guidance clinic. 

Evanston Hospital, Evanston, Illinois. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for Child 
Psychiatry Clinic. Graduate of accepted School 
of Social Work. Apply to Director of Social 
Service, The Mount Sinai Hospital, 11 East 
100 Street, New York City. 


SUPERINTENDENT Hillcrest School of Ore- 
gon (Female), for rehabilitation of delinquent 
girls. Preferably master of social work; experi- 
ence in and administration of program for re- 
habilitation of maladjusted youth. $5400. 
Write Oregon State Board of Control, Salem, 
Oregon. 


IMMEDIATE opening for caseworker in com- 
munity of 90,000 in heart of Shenandoah 
Valley. One year graduate training minimum; 
full training preferred. Good personnel prac- 
tices, supervision; salaries and working condi- 
tions compare favorably with best national 
standards. Write Roanoke Family Service As- 
sociation, 1216-A So. Jefferson Street, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER — 
graduate of accredited school of social work, 
some hospital experience preferred, for ex- 
panding hospital social service department. 
Supervision—psychiatric consulation available. 
Opportunity for participation in community 
programs, Beginning salary based on experi- 
ence. Write or call F. Engeman, Director of 
Social Service, Mountainside Hospital, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


COUNCIL POSITION: Associate in case work 
division of midwest Welfare Council. Man or 
woman professionally trained, experienced in 
family field and community organization. Sal- 
ary range $4000-$6000. 9048 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE family agency. Minimum one 
year graduate training, three years experience 
in private agency. Salary according to quali- 
peations: Family Service Bureau, High Point, 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Commu- 
nity Orthopsychiatric Clinic—Atlantic seaboard 
city, Intake and treatment interviews, inter- 
agency contacts. Three (3) years experience 
in case work required. 9046 Survey. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tux Survey) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
wanted for Psychiatric Clinic 
of General Hospital. P 
Requirements: Graduate of accepted social work 
school with one or more years of experience, 
preferably in out-patient or agency work. | 
Salary: $2500 to $3600 dependent on qualifica- 


5 Dr. Simon L. Goldfarb, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 


PROGRAM SUPERVISOR — GIRLS WORK- 
ER: Plan, organize, supervise adult and youth 
settlement house program; work directly with 
girls’ activities; supervise volunteers; help di- 
rect summer camp. Graduate social work de- 
gree or equivalent desirable. Broad group work 
experience may be acceptable without graduate 
training. Salary and living quarters. Write to: 


Mrs. Manning Exton, Personnel Chairman, 
Hall Settlement House, 230 Park Place, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER. Opening for 
eraduate for family service. Knowledge of 
Yiddish preferred. Salary range $3300 to 
$4800. Send full statement covering training 
and experience. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 36, Florida. 


fully trained 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. Iowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, Room 206, Savings and Loan Building, 


6th and Mulberry Streets, Des Moines 9, 
Towa. 

CASEWORKERS—Midwest, private, multiple 
function children’s agency outside Chicago. 
Case Supervisor, $3700-$5000; Case Worker 
ITI—$3500-$4200; Case Worker II—$3200- 
$3700; Case Worker I—$2800-$3300. Write 


9041 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT —thoroughly trained 
in total needs of children; qualified as social 
worker; to participate in renovating program 
and rebuilding plant of established Home for 
children with a progressive board of directors 
in a progressive community in lower New 
York State. 9040 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general placement, and family casework. Case- 
work openings in large reorganized multiple 
service agency; good supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable case loads and good personnel 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 
cord with experience. Family and Children’s 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 
multiple service agency. Experience in adop- 
tion work. Salary depends on qualifications. 
Write the Home of the Children’s Friend, 93 
Nelson Avenue, Jersey City 7, N. J. 

a 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
and Child Placement Departments. Classifica- 
tions Caseworker I and II provide salary 
range $2.700-$4,500. Placement on scale de- 
pendent upon experience. Write Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


i 


MATRON or SUPERINTENDENT ffor small 
children’s home. Mature person with genuine 
interest in children and ability to manage 
large household. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Write to United Charities, 107 Madison 
Avenue, West Hazleton, Pa. 


—e;,«KwKYrK————_—_———— 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED--SOCIAL WORKERS. (a) Social 
service director; 250-bed hospital; East. (b) 
Psychiatric social worker; duties include teach- 
Ing, research, community organization; would 
Supervise students in mental hygiene; state 
university, South. (c) Medical social worker; 
experience in community agency and _ hospital 
advantageous; field position with national or- 
ganization; competent organizer required. (d) 
Coordinator ; cerebral palsy nursery of large 
teaching hospital; should be able to organize 
and direct program; considerable experience 
required; $5000. (e) Administrator; home 
for the aged; 140 guests; woman required; 
$5000-$6000, maintenance. S4-1 Burneice 


Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, 
Chicago. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Work with Unmarried Mothers or Foster 
Graduate training plus experience. 
Favorable salary range. Good supervision. 
Psychiatric consultation. Lutheran Child 
Welfare Assn., Addison, Ill. 


Homes. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE | 
WANTED—(a) Director of social service | 
partment; voluntary hospital, general, | 308 
beds; vicinity New York City. (b)_ Psychiatri 
case worker; child guidance clinic of largq 
general hospital; university town, 
West. {se 4 Z } i 
rect department in pediatrics, university medi 


CASEWORKERS for church related agency. | 


Middl} 


(c) Social worker to organize and dili]) 


cal school, South. (d) Medical social worker i) 


university hospitals and clinics, 'West. (e# 
Psychiatric social worker; state hospital ; Mid} 
dle West; $4200-$5700. S3-1_Burneice Larson} 
Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago} 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE SUPER} 
VISOR. Milwaukee County Civil Servicd 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwau} 


kee 3, Wisconsin. Continuous Original En 


trance Examination. | 


$320.32 to $370.32 per month subject to annua} 

adjustment for changes in the cost of living} 

Annuity and Retirement system. Completion o 

post-graduate course in accredited school off 

medical social work with a degree or diploma!) 

Not less than three years’ paid experience. 
WANTED—Social workers to file their quality 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni) 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


for rofcesion 
established multiple 
Expanding program} 
Limited case load 


CASEWORKER—Opening 
trained caseworker in 
service family agency. 
Professional supervision. , S 
Board of Directors active in developing andi 
maintaining high standards of case work andj 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement} 
of personnel policies available. _ bed 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training} 
and experience. Annual increments based ony 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewis 
Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, Nev 
York. | 

| 


GIRLS WORKER, trained for small settlement. 
position open soon. Good salary and personnel 
practices. Apply Family and Children’s Service,# 
313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Indiana.| 


MULTIPLE FUNCTION small private child- 
care agency desires trained and experiencedy 
case worker to supervise school age children#} 
in boarding homes, institution and in own} 
homes. Good personnel practices. Member} 
Child Welfare League. ‘Write training, ex- 
perience to: Victor Andersen, Director—Don- 


ald Whaley Home, 1201 Smith St., Flint, 
Michigan. 
WANTED: Medical social worker for small | 


polyclinic. Excellent family case work agency} 
and mental hygiene agency in community. 
Salary $3355 to $3883. Annual increments, 


P. O. Box 1140, attention Mrs. Flora Casey, 
Executive Director. 


Write Alexandria Community Health eo 
| 


THE FAMILY SERVICE of Delaware County Wj 


has openings for caseworkers who are gradu- 
ates of accredited Schools of Social Work. 
Challenging opportunity 
county in Pennsylvania. Suburban, rural and 
industrial areas. Excellent salaries, experienced 
supervision and psychiatric consultation. Write, 


ware County, Media, Pa. 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKER for 
agency in Midwest Community of fifty thou- 
sand. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
9032 Survey. 


i 
telephone or wire—Family Service of hy 
| 


$m _ 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Intake, 
Supervise adults and children. Master’s de- 
gree, three years experience. Salary, $3,900. 
9020 Survey. : 


CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school 
of social work, ability to speak Yiddish or 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 


salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experi-}j 


ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern- 
ing qualifications to Jewish Family Service, 


18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J : 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


'UBLIC RELATIONS POSITION in 
| Mid-West (preferred). 


the 
Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Experience: social sery- 
ice, public relations—including fund raising 
and both group and individual contact activi- 
ties. Executive experience; also public speak- 
ing. Attended Institute of Race Relations at 
» Fisk University, Summer 1948. Available in 
May or early summer. Write 9050 Survey. 


‘IRECTOR of a successful and unusual boys’ 
' child- -caring project seeks new and challenging 
! position. Outstanding success as an_admini- 
strator, fund-raiser and public relations. 44 
P years old. 9051 Survey. 


‘EDICAL SOCIAL WORK—MSW ; two years 
‘public welfare experience; will accept case- 
‘work position anywhere. 9049 Survey. 


OCATIONAL COUNSELOR, PERSONNEL 
‘ASSISTANT, CASEWORKER, young man, 
‘A.B. Sociology, 1 year graduate school of 
»social work, A.M. Personnel administration, 
3 years family and psychiatric casework, teach- 
ping experience. Excellent references. Metro- 
| politan area, commuting distance, New York 
-City. 9030 Survey. 


VECREATION AND CRAFTS counselor with 
long experience in institutional work seeks 
#fresh opportunity in children’s agency. 9052 
} Survey. 


)AN, 42, married, Administrative, supervisory 
experience. 20 years social work, 4 quarters 
Graduate Training. Desires position, progres- 
¢sive agency or institution. 9047 Survey. 


] 


PCIAL WORKER; Master of Science in So- 
fcial Administration; three years, family case 
worker; past several years, medical social 
Hworker, teaching hospital; for further infor- 
}mation, please write Burneice Larson, Medical 
;Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


>YCHOLOGIST of State Training School 
with Doctor’s degree in Counseling and Guid- 
jance desires suitable appointment. Especially 
tqualified for Director or Psychologist of Train- 
ing School, Child Guidance Clinic or Juvenile 
Bureau. 9045 Survey. 


M.SE AIDE: A.B. Psychology, University of 
iCalifornia, Berkeley; M.A. Student, C.C.N.Y. 
Evening Session. Experience: psychiatric and 
normai children. Interested in social case 
twork, New York City. 9053 Survey. 

| 


ROFESSIONAL PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
(WORKER, M.S. degree, highly skilled in in- 
Mcerviewing and recording, wishes position 
which will utilize these skills and necessitate 
jio other activities. The reason for this clear 
ilefinition of function is that the worker can- 
aot see. 9054 Survey. 


JOMAN EXECUTIVE, 20 years experience in 

ul phases of institution administration. Inter- 

ested in work with Dependent Children or the 
ged. References. 9039 Survey. 


DUSEFATHER — delinquent, problem boys, 
becreational and occupational therapy experi- 
nce, excellent checkable record, available im- 
nediately. 9015 Survey. 


AN, accredited social work training 15 years 
xperience in field of private and ‘public wel- 
are including supervisory, administrative, ex- 
:cutive and public relations experience. Seeks 
yosition in which can utilize his skills to the 
penefit of organization and community. Mar- 
‘ied, two children. Wife, trained and experi- 
need in child welfare. 9055 Survey. 


LS 


‘CIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATOR; M.S. 
n social work, eastern university ; seven years’ 
/xperience in administrative social work; for 
urther information, please write Burneice 
sarson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, 
Thicago. 
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dustry, which has been largely owned 
and controlled by American and British 
interests. 

A brighter side of the picture is the 
potential influence of the Caribbean 
Commission, a regional international or- 
ganization which already has proved its 
worth in the easing of tensions between 
the United States and Great Britain over 
colonial issues. It also has improved com- 
munications in the colonies themselves 
through radio, school programs, and 
rural health units. Through the develop- 
ment of peaceful means for the expres- 
sion of discontent, and the strengthening 
of bonds between colonies and mother 
countries, some of the economic causes 
for social maladjustments have been 
eliminated with a reduction of internal 
violence. 

Greater autonomy should not only in- 
crease greater internal security but should 
also contribute to the security of the 
United States and Great Britain by les- 
sening the danger of the infiltration of 
antidemocratic doctrines. 

This work is an important and timely 
contribution to the understanding of the 
problems of the Caribbean and a source 
of information for classes in international 
relations on the college level. 

OtiveE C. Fisu 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


THE NEW WORLD OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, by Lennox A. Mills and Associ- 
ates. University of Minnesota Press. $5 


eee LONG HAS BEEN NEED FOR A 
comprehensive textbook on South- 
east Asia. Professor Mills and his as- 
sociates have now filled that void by 
describing the area vertically, country by 
country, and horizontally, as regards the 
whole region’s international, political, 
and economic position. 

No individual, of course, can aspire 
to an expert’s knowledge of so large and 
diversified an area as Southeast Asia, and 
it is perhaps inevitable that a symposium 
such as this should lack integration, de- 
spite the valiant attempt at coordina- 
tion made, notably, by Messrs. Mills and 
Buss. 

More serious are, first, the conserva- 
tive attitude of the various writers and, 
secondly, their general failure to analyze 
deeply the area’s present trends. The 
former, in part, results from the choice 
of authors who, either by temperament 
or background, incline to voice the view- 


(Continued on page 219) 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


OUT-OF-PRIN and HARD - TO - FIND 

books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
baek numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any book 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

{17 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE TO SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS AND LIBRARIES. BOOKS ON SO- 
CIAL WORK, GERONTOLOGY, AND 


tion, New York 57, N. Y. 


BE THE FIRST to own Father Goose, poems 
for kiddies. $3. Limited author’s edition. 
Ree Publishing Corp., Smithtown, L. L., 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, ‘bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


EXCHANGE HOMES 


LIVE RENT FREE—Enjoy a rent-free vaca- 
tion in the pleasant, comfortable home of a 
colleague like yourself, anywhere in the U. S. 
—New York, California, elsewhere. Write for 
free booklet. TEACHERS’ RESIDENCE 
EXCHANGE, Dept. G, 100 West 42 Street, 
New York City 18. 


CONFERENCE GROUPS 


BOWEN COUNTRY CLUB, the Hull-House 
Camp, located 40 miles north of Chicago is 
available to conference groups in April, May, 
June and September. For information write 
to Hull-House, 800 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian. 


bv quick. easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. 50 RCA 


Linguaphone Institute, 
Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur SuRvEY) 


RIL 1950 


RIEGOIRIDIS 
NATIVE FOLK MUSIC from many lands. Re- 
cordings accompanied by illustrated manual. 
Ethnic Folkways Library, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
RESORTS 
IN 
Wig SHUM RW le Ye 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS | 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and _ supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year, 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards of cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 


HABILITATION and SELF - HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 


REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 


groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 


WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—S17 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Spon- 


sor of NATIONAL HEARING WEEK, 
nation-wide educational drive, May 7-13, 
1950. Monthly publication, HEARING 


NEWS, $3.00 a year. Literature for sale. 
Information given concerning problems of 
the hard of hearing. Field Services. ; 
Stewart Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. 
Wareham, Executive Vice President. 


CC ee 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va, Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First Aid, 
Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, 
INC., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 
and 132 Third St., S.E., Washington, D. C. 
Works for federal, legislation for the health, 
education and welfare of children. Its 
monthly bulletin, ‘‘Washington Report on 
Legislation for Children,’ $2. 


a 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11l and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, wy. CavAgis. Yon Vile Elin AniSya Gtess 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob KEichel, 
President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, Treasurer; 
Willard L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: 
The Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 
657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln Recre- 
ation Center, 235 West 113 Street; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, i120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. <A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies, 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offers ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


‘HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York) 


City. The inter-denominational home mis) 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. Georg: 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev) 


Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn Sto] 


Chicago 2, Ill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS] 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Il 
To aid in improving municipal administra) 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal or 
local government, (3) Management Informa, 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipa 
management. Write for more details. | 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of proby 
lems of democracy in industry through itd 
pamphlets, research and lecture services ang 
organization of college and city groupsy 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 114 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. | 


| 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF} 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert Mj 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu} 


cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf. Quadrennial National Conventions} 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 98% 


Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California | 


$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religio 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. | 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR epucal 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divil 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y i 
non-profit organization established in 1944} 
to aid in the education of the public i 


5 i 


1 
matters pertaining to alcoholism. It doed 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversyi 
It provides speakers to interested group# 
and distributes factual unbiased literature’ 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu 
nities throughout the country, and sponsor? 
and guides these local committees in pra 
grams of education and action in their comf 
munities, designed to meet this great medi} 
cal and social problem. Through these locay 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic} 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism throug 
education and rehabilitation. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF socray| 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in} 
crease the efficiency of social service agen} 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meeting 
publishes in permanent form the proceeding 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle} 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge ta 


all members upon payment of a membership}! 


fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, April) 


23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
HLRLY-SiIxX YEARS SER VICEMDoO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 


nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Imni- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
| tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—291 Broad- 
way, New York City; 1513 local Associa- 
tions federated for Christian leadership and 
citizenship training among young men and 
boys. 

0 eee he a ee 

THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 

FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 

way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 

ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
Propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave.,, New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational 


and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 


units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 


persons, adjusting its services to each com- | 


munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
tector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state, American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. Atkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C., is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


Cr use of leisure time | 
through participation in music, drama, sports 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 

East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities, 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 
year. 

Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 
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yoint of the colonial powers. In part 
is also due probably to the discourag- 
jag difficulties which two among them 
faust have encountered in trying to clear 
rough the State Department manu- 
cripts involving the treatment of so 
ontemporary and burning a_ subject. 
Towever that may be, the handling of 
Burma and Indochina is more impartial 
aan that of Indonesia and Malaya. The 
jhapter on Siam deals largely with cul- 
jaral developments, eschews the distant 
jast, but is cautious in its treatment of 
jostwar Siamese politics. The chapter 
jn the role of the Chinese in South- 
jast Asia is disappointing in that it 
jiakes no attempt to probe the reasons 
jor the altered status of that minority 
iroup in the postwar period. 

| A general pattern has been followed 
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by the individual writers of the country 
chapters—a capsule summary of the pre- 
war history, a paragraph or so on the 
Japanese occupation, and a concentration 
on the postwar period, particularly its 
political aspects. In the chapters on 
Indochina, Malaya, and Indonesia, espe- 
cially the last, there is regrettably almost 
no discussion of the contemporary evo- 
lution internally of those countries’ na- 
tional administrations. Much of the 
space given to a long narrative of the 
Dutch-Indonesian negotiations, for ex- 
ample, could well have been devoted to 
describing the more fundamental de- 
velopment of the Republic. 

Generally speaking, the book is a com- 
pilation of facts weighted on the side 
of international politics. It does not 
aspire to appeal to the Southeast Asia 
specialist and it should prove useful to 
the area’s students at the undergraduate 
level. However, the general reader—the 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


second audience at which this work is 
avowedly aimed—may find himself 
bogged down in the recital of so many 
facts because they are not related clearly 
to over-all regional trends. 

In brief, this book is a competent 
manual; it is not a “think-piece.” 
a. Vircinia THoMPsoN 
Author of “Labor Problems in 
Southeast Asia” 


A TREASURY OF GREAT REPORT- 
ING, edited by Louis L. Snyder and 
Richard B. Morris. Simon and Schuster. 


$5 


HE EDITORS OF THIS ANTHOLOGY 
believe that “the great reporter has 
a social conscience” and the 175 news 
stories selected for their collection sub- 
stantiate their claim. 
Professors Snyder and Morris searched 
newspapers, magazines, and books going 
back more than 300 years to find ma- 
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terial for the collection. On the basis 
of this research, they concluded that 
modern newspapermen need not bow to 
the earlier generations of their trade. 
“Today reporters write with greater 
subtlety and depth than did most of their 
predecessors,’ the editors state in an 
introduction. “They are better grounded 
in scientific and technical matters. They 
have better linguistic equipment when 


working in foreign countries, and they 
have by no means lost the touch for 
finding the social pulsebeat in their 
stories.” 

Of the 768 pages, two thirds cover the 
past half century and the last 100 pages 
are devoted to the atom bomb and the 
postwar world. 

As might be expected, part of Ray 
Sprigle’s Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
of his adventures as a “Negro” in the 
South is included. So is Vincent Sheean’s 


Recent Books of Special Interest .. . 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL SURVEYS AND 
RESEARCH, by Pauline V. Young. 
Prentice-Hall. $6.35 

Text on the understanding and evalua- 

tion of social studies, with special chap- 

ters on the tools of social research. 


THE POLLS AND PUBLIC OPINION; 
IoWA CONFERENCE ON ATTITUDE AND 
OPINION RESEARCH SPONSORED BY lowA 
Strate University, edited by Norman 
C. Meier and Harold W. Saunders. 
Henry Holt. $3.50 

Papers on polls as a tool of applied so- 

cial science; their use in policy making, 

business, and journalism, as well as 
politics. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS  CEN- 
TERS, by Everett R. Clinchy. Farrar, 
Straus. $1.50 

By the president of the National Coun- 


cil of Christians and Jews, who proposes 
setting up university centers to direct re- 
search, training, and community work 
against prejudice. 


RACE AND CULTURE, by Robert 
Ezra Park. The Free Press. $5 
Collection of essays by a sociologist who 
was also a reporter, including general 
discussions and special studies. 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
ASPECTS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
by Lawrence S. Kubie, M.D. Inter- 
national Universities Press. $4 

Detailed discussion of what psycho- 

analysis is and is not, the differences be- 

tween its various schools, and the rea- 


sons for its unique techniques. 


RURAL AMERICA AND THE EX. 
TENSION SERVICE, by Edmund 
deS. Brunner and E. Hsin Pao Yang. 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Paper bound, $2.50; cloth, $3 

Over-all report and interpretation of the 

work of the largest rural adult education 


agency in the world. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR VOLUNTARY 
ACTION, edited by Lord Beveridge 
and A. F. Wells. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
American distributors, Macmillan. 
$4.75 

Supplement to Beveridge’s “Voluntary 
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Action,” basis of the Parliamentary de- 
bate reported by Lillie M. Peck in the 
October Survey. The book presents 
some of the source material of the first 
study, amplified by statements of the 
organizations concerned. 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC 
ANNUAL, edited by Harlean James. 
American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. Price for 
non-members, $3 ; 

Record of recent progress in city plan- 

ning, housing, neighborhood improve- 

ment, and conservation, with papers by 

Louis Bromfield, Lewis A. Pick, U. S. 

Grant, 3rd, and others. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE CITIZEN, Aa REPORT OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY OF THE SOCIAL 
Science RESEARCH CounciL, by James 
L. McCamy. Columbia University 
Press. $2.50 

This study reports on what government 

publications are about and how they are 

distributed; proposes that the public 
library be a major agent in bringing 
them before the public. 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION 
THROUGH MANAGEMENT AND 
UNION CHANNELS, by Helen Baker 
and associates. Princeton University. 
Paper bound, $2.50; Cloth, $3 

Case studies of how two _ industrial 

plants gave their workers information 

about company policies and practices. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION YEAR. 
BOOK, 1949, edited by Oliver E. 
Byrd, M.D. Stanford University 
Press. $3.50 

Condensation of 225 magazine articles, 

technical and otherwise, reporting on 

public health activities during 1949, 


1949 ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS, edited by Clyde 
eee New York University Press. 

5 


First in a planned annual series report- 
ing on events in the United Nations’ dif- 
ferent bodies; formal reports and dis- 
cussions by UN officials. 


account of the Mink Slide case invd 
ing rioting of blacks and whites. ! 
included is an earlier magazine artt) 
by William Bradford Huie on the ta 
and execution of Roosevelt Wilson, 

tried to counter the conventional pre 
dices of the southern states. Anotl) 
Pulitzer Prize winner reprinted is ] 
ward R. Folliard of the Washingi) 
Post who exposed the Columbians. 

The initial account in the book 1 
pioneer newsletter to the German ba 
ing firm of Fugger and tells of the c 
fessions of the witch Walpurga. It 
a high standard for the book and mal} 
it possible to understand the emotioy 
violence of witch hunting in 1587, a c¢ 
dition which has been matched in t| 
country. | 

The compilers of the latest in i 
“Great Treasury” series state that it 1) 
collection of “Literature under Pressun 
They have stretched the meaning 
“under pressure” to include magazj 
articles and books which were writ 
when the deadline was considerably I 
imperative than that of a daily or wee] 
news correspondent. The Victor H 
version of massacre by “Napoleon 14 
Little” in 1851 was taken from his bo 
“History of a Crime,” published in 18} 
John Reed’s account of the storming |] 
the Winter Palace in 1917 was reprin} 
from his “Ten Days That Shook jf 
World” (1919). 

To illustrate the great reporting 
correspondents, the editors have adaf| 
fifty-one pictures related to specific n¢ 
items. This collection shows that 
porting can be done impressively 
camera as well as by words. 

Hiriier KriecHBa 
Associate Professor of Journalism, I} 
New York University, New York Cit 
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DRINKING’S NOT THE PROBLE| 
by Charles Clapp, Jr. Crowell. $2.50 ||| 
oy i is Mr. CLapp’s THIRD BOOK 
the subject of alcoholics. He wri} 

on the basis of his own personal drinff 
ing experience and the observations |} 
has made concerning other alcohol 
within his social and economic cirdf| 
“Drinking’s Not the Problem” con 
tutes a very readable, man-to-man effalf 
to reach the drinker at a stage wh 
remediable steps can be taken befal 
the. more vicious compulsive phases | 
addictive drinking have developed. 
In addition to his own formula 
managing alcoholism, Mr. Clapp spé{ 
out other new resources available to 1 
alcoholic. These include Alcoho 
Anonymous, the Yale Plan on Alco 
ism, the National Committee for Edu 


tion on Alcoholism and its many affli- 
ates, and finally he reviews the uses to 
which psychiatry and religion may be 
put. 
For himself, Mr. Clapp found an 
answer when he realized he was “a 
square peg in a round hole.” Although 
he places considerable emphasis on his 
having been in an occupation for which 
he was ill-suited, his theory of “square- 
ness” actually involves the entire alco- 
holic behavior pattern. This pattern 
may have its origin anywhere along the 
path of one’s growth and development. 
At some point he goes askew and a 
potential alcoholic is in the making. 
To effect a recovery, then, the drinker 
is required virtually to revamp his en- 
| tire mode of living and thinking. And 
this he can not do successfully without 
some belief in a “Power” greater than 
himself. Once the drinker has found his 
“spiritual bridge” he is in a position to 
deal with his problem, namely himself. 
In this sense it may be true to say that 
drinking is not the problem since obvi- 
| ously all drinkers are not alcoholics. 
| However, sobriety is essential to re- 
covery. 
| And further, at this stage of our 
knowledge of the physiological and psy- 
i chological effects of alcohol it would be 
\' 
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more accurate to point out that some 

particular types of people who use alco- 

hol almost always develop alcoholism. 
| Some of these types are clearly defined. 
4 Others are not. In either case there is 
+ the danger of over-simplification in this 
| field where research and experimentation 
are just beginning to produce tangible 
results. 

Nonetheless, many of Mr. Clapp’s 
readers will find striking parallels be- 
| tween their drinking patterns and his. 
By a sincere use of his formula, in part 
or in whole, they can be helped. Cer- 
tainly, in a clinical setting “Drinking’s 
Not The Problem” could very well im- 
\ plement the course of treatment for se- 
4} lected alcoholics. Laurie BILisToNE 
‘| Director, Information Center, 
| Western Pennsylvania Committee for 
| Education on Alcoholism, Inc. 


+ HEYWOOD BROUN, by Dale Kramer. 
A. A. Wyn. $3.50 


i ae THE DEATH OF Heywoop Broun 
in December, 1939, his many friends 
| have been looking forward eagerly to a 
| full length biography of this most color- 
"ful, most socially conscious, and most 
-human of America’s columnists. 
Now comes a biography, written by 
Jone of Mr. Broun’s younger contempo- 
raries and fellow newspapermen. 
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Few of Broun’s friends will be dis- 
appointed in this book, in which they 
will find accounts of Heywood as school 
boy in upper Manhattan, as struggling 
reporter, as sports writer and dramatic 
critic, as romantic lover, husband, and 
man-about-town, as passionate crusader 
for Sacco and Vanzetti, as highly paid 
columnist in constant hot water with his 
employers, as ardent Socialist cam- 
paigner, as new recruit of Catholicism 
and, finally, as a tired somewhat frus- 
trated middle-aged journalist faced with 
recurring illness and the imminent threat 
of death. 

Of all of these phases of Broun’s 
many-sided life, Kramer writes with 
sympathetic understanding, mindful 
alike of his subject’s virtues and his 
human failings. 

There will be few of Broun’s friends 
who will not find in these pages de- 
scriptions of events of which they were 
a part and, on the other hand, who will 
not learn of segments of Broun’s life of 
which they were totally unaware. 

This is not to say that Mr. Kramer’s 
volume is the last word on Broun’s 
life. The biography leaves many a gap 
that a more comprehensive study would 
fill. The material is badly organized 
and the book makes little attempt to 
throw light on many of the causes for 
which Broun fought and bled. 

The biography likewise dismisses in 
rather cavalier fashion the reasonable- 
ness of the positions held by those with 
whom Broun disagreed. Thus, at the 
Milwaukee convention of the Socialist 
party, the author pictures Broun, then a 
delegate to his first convention, present- 
ing a “fast and punchy 267-word”’ party 
platform which was rejected in favor of 
the “customary long and profuse docu- 
ment with preamble attached.” The full 
story of that convention, however, would 
show that the “punchy” platform of 
Heywood left out all mention of his 
party’s position on the important domestic 
and international issues of the day, and 
that no modern political party could af- 
ford to substitute the rather naive mani- 
festo presented by the famous Socialist 
neophyte for the carefully detailed plat- 
form which was finally adopted. 

However, despite the sketchiness and 
superficiality of some of the pages in the 
volume, the biography brings the reader 
very close to this brilliant, lovable, and 
courageous writer and human being, and 
should be welcomed by all who knew 
Heywood Broun. 
; Harry W. Law er 
Executive Director 
League for Industrial Democracy 


A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Libraries 

Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
ANree Recreational Program 
Outdoor Week-end Vacations 


SURARAER SESSION 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 


First Term: June 12-July 22 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Study social work where this year’s 
President of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work plans and 
participates in a strong program. Avail- 
able also will be extensive offerings in 
Sociology. 


For complete information write 
to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
520 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


MORE 


than a tourist 


SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
Exceptional visits and interviews 
® 


Social Change — Theatre Arts — 

Family tife — Health Care — Hous- 

ing — Education — Intellectual 

Forces — UNESCO — Economics 
6 


Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 
Write for Booklet D 


WoRLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service, Agent 
New York 27. N. Y. UNiversity 4-3000 


For want of a nail— 


A rider was lost. For want of new books — on 


medicine, engineering, teaching — _ reconstruction 
overseas is endangered. As little as $10 sends the 
latest text and reference books, in your name, to 
war-wrecked schools and libraries in Europe and 
Asia. Cash donations in any amount accepted. 


CARE Book Program 
20 Broad St. New York 5, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN THE 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION SETTING 


An Institute especially designed for Staff of 
Community Welfare Councils, Community Ad- 
visory Staff of National Agencies, State and 
Regional Staff of National Programs, Staff of 
Local Agencies and Teachers of Community 
Organization. 


June 19-23, 1950 


F/p 


\\ OF : 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Announcements and applications may be 
Obtained from Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 


Graduate Professional Education Leading to the Degree 
of Master of Science in Social Work 
cd * * 


Fall Semester Begins September 22, 1950 


Applications now being received. Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 
* * * 


For further information, write to 


The Director, 901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 


CASE WORK COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 
Sciences. 


For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 


MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree. 


Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 
welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 


Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
begins Sept. 18. Write for catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box § Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 29, 1950. 


Fall semester begins September 13, 1950. 
For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


264 Bay State Road Boston, Massachusetts 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 
"SURVEY" REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


Pertinent articles in a continued series: 


- Yes, Families Are Changing—Lawrence K, Frank 

- Young Families in 1950—Kathryn Close 

. The Family in an Aging Population—Ollie Randall 

. The Turbulent Middle Years—Sidonie M. Gruenberg 

Also coming in this series: 

5. Modern Parents Go To School—Ernest Osborne 
Teachers and Parents, United—Ethel Kawin 

6. Spiritual Values in Family Life—Luther Woodward 


Cost for any of the reprints in this vital series: 
50 copies .$6.00 


25 copies ..$3.25 100 copies $10.00 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


Survey Associates, 112 East 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1950.51 


SUMMER QUARTER 


June 26 — September 2 


Autumn Quarter begins September 30 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1950 


Series I—June 19—June 30 


1. Mental Hygiene Concepts Basic to Group Work Practice...... Mr. Saul Scheidlinger 
2. Administration in Social Group Work ................-.00++ Mr. Harleigh B. Trecker 
3. Impact of Agency Setting on Group Work Processes.......... Miss Clara A. Kaiser 
4. Current Developments in Community Organization.......... Mr. Arthur Dunham 
5. Tools of Evaluation Used by Community Organizers and 
Administrators cpt eter pio ep + = +s. Fo ae sia cinerea nus Mr. Morris Zelditch 
6. The Public Relations of Social Work................00 secu Mrs. Sallie E. Bright 
Series Ii—July 10—July 21 
TowNe Wall Lends il A CODELON eis cs ciei shes. + oc « kei Goes tana oe Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 
8. The Psycho-Social Development of the Child............... Dr. Margaret Mahler 
ON Case works witht Gi LOeOn ac pote. © ool 00.6 6+ 4.9 sheletetesess «ices share ete Miss Elizabeth Meier 
TORS per vision yates tb ne ope ge 0 = es a yan se ig ce Miss Marguerite Galloway 


*Series III—July 24—August 4 


11. Advanced Social Casework ............- 
12. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers 


13. Advanced Supervision 


| Section A (For beginning supervisors) 


i * For graduates of schools of social work only. 


" 2 Fast 91st Street 
| eee 


‘ (In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


JPRIL 1950 


iF; 


RS. 0). OOS Miss Florence Hollis 
«0 eM aiaon eee caren el Dr. Sidney L. Green 


ME ae ee ee Miss Miriam McCaffery 


Section B (For supervisors with 2 years’ experience) ...... Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
MTA > co ae eee Dr. Felix Deutsch 


14. Psychosomatic Concepts in Social Work 
oh ores Miss Bessie Schless 


15. Casework with the Il and Handicapped 


: SUMMER INSTITUTE BULLETIN & APPLICATION BLANKS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE SCHOOL 


New York 28, N. Y. 


The Division of Social Welfare 


Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


offers 


Professional Education 


Leading to the degree of master of social work. 


Courses combine theory and practice 
in social case work, social group work, 
community organization and research. 


Applications for fall enrollment are now be- 


ing received. Early application is advised. 


Write: The Director, Division of Social Welfare 
Administration 314 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Ill. 


Trafalgar 6-6300 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


School of Applied Social Sciences 


A two-year graduate curriculum of 
social work leading to the degree of 


Master of Science in Social Administration 


The first year of generic content provides 
a base for the second year and permits 
concentration in family case-work, child 
welfare, medical social work, psychiatric 
social work, group work, group work 
in medical and psychiatric settings and 
community organization. 


Fall semester begins September 18, 1950. 


Public Welfare Workshop 
for Staff Workers in Public Agencies 
June 26 to June 30, 1950. 


For Information Write 


University Admission Office 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1950 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 


Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 


| 


tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration | 


July 27, 1950 to July 25, 1951 


Graduate Seminars 
July 10-20, 1950 
Advanced Casework Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Supervisory Method in Social Casework ' 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 
The Psychosomatic Concept Dr. Felix Deutsch 


Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Casework Writing and Interpretation 
Miss Viola Paradise 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 
Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 
The next section of the Advanced Psychia- 


tric Program on the doctorate level will 
begin September, 1950. 


Summer Institute 


“Social Work Practice in the Community 
Organization Setting” 


June 19-23, 1950 


_ ._ For further information write to School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


Child Care 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 


Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEA 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tux Survey) 


THE SUR 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ADELPHI COLLEGE 4a 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The 
George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


: Two Year Graduate Curriculum 
Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


Leading to the Master’s Degree 


A two-year professional curriculum leading to 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


the degree of 


Master of Social Work 


for 
FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
A first-year base of generic content permits sec- PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
ond-year concentration in special fields such as | 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, Applications for the Autumn Semester 1950 
family case work, child welfare, group work, now being accepted. | 


_ public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, research. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 ADELPHI COLLEGE 


now being received. Garden City, Long Island, New York 
Information available upon inquiry of the | | 


Dean. ; : A limited number of scholarships are available. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work 


; offers 

; —a two year graduate curriculum 

-” —focused on the actual development of casework or group work skills 

—preparing for the responsible giving of any agency service 

—through an integrated school program oriented to the student’s own current practice 

—and concurrent, closely related field work under specially trained supervisors of over fifty cooperating 
social agencies 

a —leading to the degree of Master of Social Work 


—an advanced, third year curriculum 
—focused on the actual development of casework, supervisory and administrative skills 
—through an integrated program of advanced class and field work 
—leading to an Advanced Certificate 
—which may be used to obtain the degree of Master of Social Work, and under special arrangement 
may be credited fully toward the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


Sy 


—a doctoral curriculam 
—preparing for professional and scholarly leadership in social work teaching, social administration, 
and social research 
—leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO MARGARET E. BISHOP 
: Director of Admissions and Placement 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


| 4 Information regarding scholarships and fellowships is available 
| 3 eer 2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


COMMUNITIES FOR | 
BETTER LIVING 


Citizen Achievement in 
Organization, Design 
and Development 
By JAMES DAHIR. 


Ranging over the length and breadth of ‘ the 
country, this book surveys the many projects 
now going forward to create more livable com- 
munities. Bringing the professional—the archi- 
tect, builder or civic official—up to date on recent 
achievements in community planning, it will in- 
spire ordinary citizens as well, to take initiative 
in planning the communities that best serve their 
own needs. “A serviceable and admirable book.” 
—Lewis Mumford. : $4.00 


REBUILDING RURAL 
AMERICA 


New Designs for Community Life 
By EARLE HITCH 


A heartening report on what America is doing to 
preserve and regenerate its rural communities. 


Here is the most extensive survey to date on how 


modern, community experiments are solving the 
problem of rural survival. “This is a very valu- 
able book . . . which all concerned with agri- 
culture and its many ramifications should read 
without fail.’—Lowis Bromfield. $3.50 


THE AUTHORITARIAN 
PERSONALITY 


By T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford 


What is there in the psychology of the individual 
that renders him “prejudiced” or “unprejudiced?” 
From extensive studies of individual and group 
attitudes, prejudices and value systems, this book 
establishes a new concept of what is called the 
authoritarian type of man. In revealing the close 
relation between social-psychological factors and 
overt prejudice, the authors isolate the destruc- 
tive germ of the authoritarian personality, and 
thus provide a foundation for long-range counter 
measures. $7.50 


SCIENCE AND 
THE GOALS OF MAN 


A Study in Semantic Orientation 


By Anatol Rapoport, Assoc. Prof. of 
Mathematical Biology, University of 
Chicago 


Is science merely a tool, or can it be a way of 
life? This significant volume demonstrates that 
in modern scientific method and orientation rest 
the foundations of individual and social sanity. 
A philosophy of science, it applies the tools of 
semantics to bring about a better popular under- 
standing of the role of science in human affairs. 
“.,. an invaluable book for those eager to experi- 
ence the wonder and excitement of reflection and 
proper evaluation.”—Irving J. Lee, author of “The 
Language of Wisdom and Folly.” $3.50 


GOALS FOR 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


A Symposium 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, — | | 


and R. M. Maclver 


What goals shall be set for American education? 
The work of 54 noted scholars, this book is the — 
most comprehensive and searching examination 
to date of this urgent common problem. Its con- 
clusions should be pondered by all concerned with 
the purpose of American education. $5.00 


At your bookstore 
HARPER mie a 
49 East 33rd & BROTHERS 


Street, New York 16 


